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The International Lesson Committee appointed at 
Atlanta will hold its first meeting in Cincinnati, on 
Wednesday, September 25, 1878. Its sessions will 
continue, it is probable, during Wednesday, Thureday, 
and Friday, and will be devoted to the consideration 
of the outline of the next seven years’ course. The 
lessons for the first three years will also be chosen, if 
time permit. Those desirous of offering suggestions 
may send them to any member of the committee, 
or to the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, of Indianapolis, 
secretary of the former Lesson Committee. 


Faith rests on a person. Belief in a series of doc- 
trines is not faith, although this belief may be a 
result of faith. To speak of a “saving faith” is 
misleading. Faith in iteelf cannot save, although 
faith is made a condition of salvation by Him who 
does save. Faith does not rest on reason, although 
faith is always reasonable. As President Hopkins 
puts it, “It is the most reasovable thing in the world 
to believe that G.d will do jast as he has promised 
tod .” This confidence comes, however, not through 
a series of logical processes, showing that this thing 
ought to be done, and that it will be done, apart 
from any intelligent action of the Almighty; but it 
comes from a belief in God, an understanding 
of God’s promise, and an assurance that G.d will 
make his promise good. Reason would of itself 
never give the soul of the sinner rest. ['aith in 
God brings the sinner to accept salvation in God's 
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appointed’ way, and to have peace and rest in a 
reasonable confidence in Gid's promises. Faith and 
reason are not in conflict; but, until the sinner has 
faith in God, his reason will not help him toward 
any plan of salvation. 


That the use of tobacco became common among 
Englishmen at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was not due to any lukewarmness on the 
part of its opponents. No less a person than King 
James the First (for whom the present King James 
version of the Bible was named), not content with 
heavily taxing every pound brought into Great 
Britain, wrote a little book against the “drug” 
which was already “excessively taken by a num- 
ber of riotous and disordered persons of mean and 
base condition.” King James called his pamphlet 
“A Counterblaste to Tobacco,” and in its vigor- 
ous English he did not fall back upon any 
royal prerogative of mildness or indefiniteness. In 
his very first line he spoke of “this vile custom 
of tobacco ;” nor did he spare his invective until, 
in his closing words, he called it “a custom loath. 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the 
brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black 
stinking fume thereof nearest resembling the horri- 
ble Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless,” 
Not many reigning sovereigns of to-day set their 
people so clear an example, in this matter, as did 
the monarch to whose “singular wiedom, rare 
learning, and experience,” the translators of the 
Bible paid so hearty a tribute. 


A good mother never grows old to a good son; 
nor does his love for her. Their relations to each 
other are not changed by the pasting years. She is 
to the last his mother, and, whatever he is to others, 
to her he is her boy. Biography is rich with illus- 
trations of this truth, although the man whose 
mother is still spared to him need not go beyond his 
own experience to recognize its force. Here, for 
example, is gruff old Dr. Johnson, bearish and boor- 
ish in many things. When he is fifty years old, and 
his mother is rinety, he writes to her in tenderness: 
“You have been the best mother, and, I believe, the 
best woman, in the world. I thank you for your 
indulgence to me, and beg forgiveness of all that I 
have done ill, and of all that I have omitted to do 
well.” How many men there are whom the world 
little thinks of as child-like, who could make these 
words their cwn, and set their hands to them with 
Johnson's closing assurance, “ I am, dear, dear mother, 
your dutiful son.” And the lion-hearted Luther, who 
seems better suited to thunder defiance at spiritual 
oppressors than to speak words of trustful affection 
toa kind-hearted woman, turns from his religious 
warfare to write to his eged and dying mother: 
“T am deeply sorrowful that I cannot be with you 
in the flesh, as I fain would be.” ‘ All your children 
pray for you.” John Quincy Adame’s mother lived 
to be seventy-four; but he had not outgrown his 
sense of dependence upon her when she was taken 
away. “My mother was an angel upon earth,” he 
wrote. ‘“‘Saoe was the real personification of female 
virtue, of piety, of charity, of ever-active and never- 
intermitting benevolence. O God! could she have 
been spared yet a little longer!” ‘I have enjoyed 
but for short seasons, and at long, distant intervals, 
the happiness of her society, yet she has been to me 





more than a mother. She has been a spirit from 
above watching over me for good, and contributing, 
by my mere consciousness of her existence, to the com- 
fort of my life. That consciousness has gone, and 
without her the world feels to me like a solitude.” 
When President Nott, of Union College, was more than 
ninety years old, and had been for half a century a 
college president, as strength and sense failed him 
in his dying hours, the memory of his mother’s love 
was fresh and potent, and he could be hushed to 
needed sleep by patting him gently on the shoulder, 
and singing to him the familiar lullabies of lorg 
ago, after the fashion of that mother who he 
fancied was still at hand to care for him. An 
entry in the diary of the gallant young General 
Bartlett, while he was a prisoner of war, severely 
wounded, in Virginia, reads, “If I could only live 
to get in owr lines, or to Baltimore, I would die con- 
tented. Mother would be there.” Thus always. 
Mother, your work is a hard one; but it pays! It 
ecsts something to be a good mother: it costs time 
and devotedness and self-sacrifice; but no love on 
earth is like that which a faithful mother wins and 
holds from a faithfal son. That love is accumulating 
for you with your every breath of generous Christian 
fidelity to the interests of your boy. Each birthday 
finds you richer than ever in this priceless possession. 





PAYING FOR A FREE GOSPEL. 


A place on the committee appointed to arrange the 
Bible leesons of the International series is no einecure. 
It costs time and travel, and hard work, to perform 
the involved duties; ard all this without any 
moneyed compensation whatsoever. It has even been 
@ serious question how to secure to this committee a 
return of the actual cash outlay for personal expen- 
ses; and thus far some of its members have gene- 
rously met this cost from their own pockets. 

The general feeling at the Atlanta Convention was 
that it would be quite sufficient for the gentlemen of 
the new lesson committee to give their services gra- 
tuitously, and that their expenses ought to be pro- 
vided for by the Executive Committee appointed at 
that convention. How this provision should be made 
was left an open question, although Mr. A. D. F. 
Randolph, a well-known New York publisher, sug- 
gested that the lesson list was a fair subject for copy- 
right, and might easily be made a means of raising 
the desired amount from the publishers of lesson 
helps. In a recent circular addressed to the pub- 
lishers, the members of the Executive Committee 
refer to this proposition of Mr. Randolph’s with the 
remark that its plan is one they would “ gladly 
avoid, if some other mode can be made practicable ; ” 
and they inquire if the publishers will voluntarily 
contribute for the desired purpose. 

This circular of the International Executive Com- 
mittee has provoked a vigorous, and well-nigh fran- 
tic, protest from The National Sunday-School Teacher. 
The “copyright” suggestion is called “a crack of 
the whip which it isn’t pleasant to hear nor safe to 
make.” The question is raised as to the ‘‘ power” to 
copyright the lesson list, and the validity of its copy- 
right if obtained. The duty of “gratitude” toward 
publishers for preparing the way for a common les- 
son committee is touchingly appealed to. ‘“ What is 
wanted in these times,” we are told, “isa free gos- 
pel—not one that has a tax upon it.” And following 
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a patriotic reference to the resistance of the Stamp 
Act by the American Colonies, The Teacher gives a 
final “ crack of the whip, which it isn’t pleasant to 
hear ’—after this sort: “If the Executive Commit- 
tee want to see that trouble more than repeated [that 
trouble is the seven years’ war of the American Revo- 
lution], let them enter a copyright on the Interna- 
tional lessons. They will find that the sons have 
not lost the epirit of independence exhibited by the 
fathers. Our new International Executive Commit- 
tee have ventured upon dangerous ground. It is our 
opinion that they hud b.t.er retreat.” 

Yet in face of all this bristling rhetoric we venture 
to express the opinion that “ our new International 
Executive Committee ” has taken a stand on ground 
which it can successfully hold in spite of the threat- 
ened hostilities. As we view it, the traveling 
expenses of the L2sson Committee cught to be met. 
Those expenses are a legitimate part of the cost of 
getting the lessons before the public, and the pub- 
lishers who want early copies of the Lesson Com- 
mittee’s jist would seem to be the men to contribute 
proportionately for the meeting of this cost. The 
proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
already expressed their entire readinees to pay their 
full share of these expenses. We doubt not that the 
publishers of lesson helps generally will do the same, 
As to that copyright plan, if a number of gentlemen 
arrange a series of Bible selections under appropriate 
headings, with epecial titles, we see nothing to forbid 
their taking out a copyright for it, which “would 
stand,” if they were pleased to do so. And if they 
had been invited to come together to arrange this 
series, it would certainly seem no more unbusiness- 
like, or ungenerous, for them to say that they would 
make the list public and free just as soon as their 
cash outlay in its preparation was refunded to 
them, or provided for, than it would be for them to 
announce that they would forward an advance 
copy of it to any one who would send a postage 
atamp for its transmission. Yet we quite agree with 
the Executive Committee that, all things considered, 
it would be better to adopt some other mode than 
this to raise the amount required, and we think that 
the plan proposed by the Committee will work euc- 
cessfully. We assure the members of that committee, 
however, that, if a relentless war is inevitable, we 
will stand by them, amid smoke and carnage, so long 
as flannel and powder can be obtained for a cartridge, 
and when these fail us we will “ club” our periodi- 
cals, and—“ strike till the last armed foe expires.” 

By the way, it is a noticeable fact that at the foot 
of the very paper containing its blood-curdling pro- 
test against copyrighted lesson-plans, and its agonized 
cry for a free gospel, The National Sunday-School 
Teacher makes the announcement that its contents 
are copyrighted, while on the page opposite is the 
notification of its new rate of cash terms for these 
copyrighted lesson-helps. Of course, we do not under- 
siand that The National Sunday-School Teacher 
hereby claims to have no “ gospel”’ in its pages to 
be copyrighted, or charged for; therefore the ques- 
tion arises, Has not that periodical, by either its 
words or its deeds, ventured upon dangerous ground, 
from which it had better retreat? 





THE EARLY WITNESSES TO THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


In these days, when the foundations of almost 
everything are undergoing such an examination as 
ages hitherto have not seen, some of our readers may 
be glad of a reference to the early witnesses to our 
Four Gospels. We speak now of the early witnesses 
to the existence and validity of the Four Gospels; 
of the men whose incidental testimony, in their vari- 
ous writings, goes to show that these Gospels were 
written at the time and by the men commonly 
claimed for them; or that, at all events, they were 
thus early in existence under their at present 
reputed authorsbip. 

The earliest of these witnesses is Clement of 





left at least one genuine Epistle addressed to the 
Corinthians, in which appear traces of the three 
Synoptics: as the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke are commonly called. Next to Clement's is 
the pseud-epigraphical Epistle of Barnabas, written 
about A. D. 100125, This contains traces of 
Matthew’s Gispel; perhaps also of Luke's and 
John’s. Next comes Ignatius, who has left three 
ehort epistles, probably genuine, of about A. D. 
107-115, containing traces of the Gospel of Matthew, 
and perhaps of that of John; also seven short epis- 
tles, perhaps genuine, of A. D. 115-150, including 
traces of Matthew, and perhaps of John. Yet it 
must be admitted that all of the epistles atiributed 
to Ignatius are questioned, and that they contain 
passages supposed to be spurious. Next after these 
writings comes the allegorical work called the Shep- 
herd, or Pastor, of Hermas, of about A. D. 135-140. 
This contains no indisputable trace of any passage in 
the Gospe’s; but its substance and spirit are of 
value in the line of incidental testimony to their 
existence at that time. Next comes the Epistle to 
the Philippians (probably genuiae) of Polycarp, the 
disciple of John. This seems to contain traces of 
the Gospel of Matthew, as it certainly does of the 
first Epistle of John. Its date is about A. D. 140-155. 
Next is a work of certain “ Presbyters’’ mentioned 
by Irerus as of a generation earlier than his own, 
perhaps about A. D. 140. They give pretty certain 
testimony to John’s Gospel. Short fragments of 
Papias come next, as preserved in Eusebius. Papias 
died somewhere between A. D. 155 and A. D. 167. 
He gives an account of works written by Matthew 
and Mark, which are supposed, however, to be not 
our Gospels in their present form. Next, Basilides 
and the Bazilidians, from A. D. 125 later, who are 
alluded to by Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Epiphanius, and others; and their use of Luke and 
John appears certain. The noted name of Marcion 
comes next, to whom we fiad copious references in 
Tertullian and Epiphanius. Marcion, about A. D 
140, constructed a gxpel for himself, for the further- 
ance of his own opinions, Ths gospel was certainly 
an abridgment of Luke's, as is proved overwhelm- 
ingly. It has been reconstructed, and contains 
about two-thirds of the Guspel of Luke. Justin 
Martyr, A. D. 148, follows with his testimony to 
the three Synoptics, and probably also to John. 
He also bears witness to an Apocryphal G spel. 


About A. D. 150 there must have existed the O'd 


rest of the New Testament. This version was in 


Latin translation of the four Gospels, if not of the | 





slight fragments, alludes to the supposed discrep- 
ancy between Jobn and the three Synoptics as to 
the day of the crucifixion. Athenagoras, in an Apol- 
ogy and a Tract on the Resurrection, quotes from 
Matthew, Mark, and John. An Epistle of the Chur- 
ches of Vienne and Lyons has allusions to Luke and 
John, and perhaps to Matthew. Celsus, the infidel, 
of whom are fragments in Origen, has traces of all 
four Gospels. Aj] named in this’paragraph date not 
later than A. D. 178. Thus far, with the exception 
of the Latin and Syriac versions, and' the Canon 
Muratori, all that has survived of Christian litera- 
ture outside of the Bible are fragments and ecraps ; 
yet no unimportant testimony is to be gathered from 
these fragments. But thence forward the stream 
widens, and the evidence of the existence of the Gos- 
pels is as clear as in our own times. Irer«us, A. D. 
140-202, in his Treatise Against Heresies; Clement 
of Alexandria, A. D. 185-211 ; and Tertullian,A. D, 
198-210, the last two in voluminous works, give 
abundant testimony to the four Gospels. We now 
refer to these authorities, not to rest any argument 
upon them, but to direct to them the attention of 
many readers who are giving this whole subject 
study, and are calling upon us for help in their 
researches. 





DOING FAVORS. 


The habit of doing favors is not only a duty, but 
a business necessity. The most deepondent peesi- 
mist cannot deny that the whole fabric of trade 
rests upon the supposition that the world is honest. 
If the seller refused to deliver his goods with one 
hand until he received the money in the other, 
commerce would be at a stand-still. In addition to 
this “‘ common honesty,” without which scciety would 
fall to pieces, a certain amount of courtesy and kind- 
ness in trade is also expected and received. The 
judicious patron or the discreet seller sees the wis- 
dom of giving somewhat more than is nominated in 
the bond. 

But if the doing of favors stopped with transac- 
tions of buriness or personal advantage, the flavor 
of Christian courtesy would still be lackicng. Since 
no person is above the need of asking favors, none 
ought to be negligent in granting them. It is a 
desirable reputation to have, in the minds of your 
friends or the public, that you are ready to do kind 
acts for others. Every community contains such 
| persons, and it honors them with its sincerest cor fi- 
dence. If an accident occurs, or any other need for 
prcmpt charity appears, the people know whither to 





the fourth century revised by Jerome into nearly 
the shape of the present Latin Vulgate. Then come 
Valentinus and the Valentinians, about A. D. 140, 
certainly before 178, alluded to by Hippolyiu,, 
with references to all four of the Gospels. Then, 
nineteen pseudo-epigraphical homilies of Clement, 
about A. D. 160, with references to all four of the 
Gospels, and to some apocryphal matters. Hegesip- 
pus comes next, in a few fragments chiefly preserved 
by Easebius. He flourished about A. D. 157-180, 
and has traces of Matthew and Luke. Then follows 
a name hardly more known than as a name, because 
of his having composed a “ Diatesearon,” or Har- 
mony (of some now unknown sori) of the Gospels; 
and given a few quotations from John in an 
** Address to the Greeks.” Here, in order, comes 
the famous O'd Syriac translation of the G2epels, 
and other portions of the New Testament, about 
A.D. 160. Then, about ten years later, the famous 
“ Qanon Muratori,”’ named from i's discoverer, which 
contains a list of the canonical books of the New 
Testament. The oldest manutcript that contains it 
is in the Ambrosian L brary at Milan. 

Pcolemaus, before A. D. 178, known by the allu- 
sions in Irenceus and others, and by a fragment in 
Epiphanius, has clear references to Matthew and 
Jchn. Heracleon, of the same date, witnessed by 
Ireneus and Origen, alludes to Luke and John. 
Melito, in a few slight fragments, apparently alludes 





Rome, who wrote about A. D. 95-100. He has 


to the New Testament Canon. Appollinaris, two 


turn. Day and night, winter and summer, this man 
or this woman ever stretches out the kindly hand. 
It is not always the richest or the most leisurely ; 
more ofien the person who delights in doing favors 
is poor, and hardly knows what it is to have an 
/unoccupied hour. The kindly man is not likely to 
hoard a great store, or to fiad time for folding the 
_ hands, so long as the world stands in need of better- 
‘ment. Therefore the man who is always doing 
‘favors is often imposed upon. People make free 
with his time and his strength, and would gladly 
transfer to his hands tasks which ought to be done 
by their own. Yet his own reward is not less great, 
‘for his nature ripens and sweetens with every 
‘fresh act of kindness, even though it be bestowed 
-unworthily. 
| Sometimes the kindly helper deceives himeelf. 
_A day may be filled with good acts which are yet, in 
| one sense, a waste. It would not be wise for Mr. 
Moody to spend the hour before his evening service 
in helping a country boy finish splitting his cord «f 
wood. To say no to one man may make it possible 
| to say yes toa thousand. But it is not a hard taek 
to decide whether one’s own danger is in the direc- 
tion of quick kindness or of calculating selfishness. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We had no expectation of pleasing everybody by our 
words about tobacco using. Indeed, we shou'd not have 
| written on that subject, had we not supposed that many of 
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our readers conscientiously held d fferent views from our 
own, Yet we have been gratified with the warm assur- 
ances of epproval of our recent utterances against that 
habit, which have come to us from various sources. A we 1- 
known Lutheran clergyman writes: 


Permit an humble minister of Jesus Christ, the father of six 
sons, and a lover of young men, tothank you for “ How Absut 
the Boys and Tobacco.” Once a smoker, I have, for twenty 
years, not used tobacco in any form; and if prayer and counsel 
shal; prevail, my boys will never touch the filthy weed. I fee) 
sure they will not. Ohthat your sound, true words could be 
read in every home inthe land, and that no one who teaches or 
is tamght in the Sunday-school should be defiled with the filthi- 
mess of tobacco! 


From an earnest Baptist clergyman come these hearty 
words : 


I must thank you for your excellent and timely article on 
Boys and Tobacco. It has the true ring. I thank God for the 
moral courage he has given you. Go onin the good way. Bless- 
ings on you! Why not publish the article in tract form, and 
scatter it as good seed? Would that I could send you fifty dol- 
lars for this purpose. We are fast becoming a nation of smokers. 
What a sad fact! Where can better work be done, than with the 
boys? Men are defiant. They smoke as though the world was 
made for them alone. Rights belong to us too. So let us teach 
and preach, until the glad day of the Lord comes. 


And here is the way that a good Methodist pastor 
locks at it: 


T am highly delighted with your editorial on Boys and Tobacco. 
‘Can you not give it to usin the form of a tract? I regard ita 
very timely article, and think that if circulated in tract form it 
would accomplish good. If you publish it in this shape, please 
send me a hundred copies. 


As we have no special facilities for tract publishir g 
we shall not issue the article in that form; althougn 
- we are glad it is deemed suitable for service in that 
shape 

Says a Presbyterian clergyman : 


It is a strong and sensible putting of the case. and will be read 
and pondered by mothers, by teachers, and by othere who do not 
»smoke or chew, as also by men who only use the weed occasionally. 
Asin every other case, the work of reform must begin with the 
young ; 

ln supplement of our words on this eubject, the Rev. 
R. H. Howard, of South Walpole, Massachusetts, calls 
‘attention to one more phase of the tobacco question. He 
writes : 

While reading your admirable deliverance recently concerning 
the use of tob cco, it occured to me that, in addition to the motives 
therein presented, that of benevolence might be seasonably con- 
sidered. Surely, ali noble-minded Christian young men ought 
to, must be, accessible to an appeal in this direction. Would it 
not be vastly better, vastly more blessed, to take the amount of 
money expented upon an appetite or an indulgence of this 
nature, and devote it to purposes of benevolence? In other 
words, would not all noble-minded, self-respecting persons derive 
more happiness. more real rational enjoyment, from such a use 
of their money than from the sensual indulgence aforesaid? In 
illustration of this idea, the Hon. Horace Mann used to tell the 
following admirable story: Some years ago a certain young man, 
on removing from the country to the city, was introduced toa 
wery respectable circle of persons of his own age, who were in the 
habit of meeting periodically, for the nominal purpose, at least, of 
conversation and social improvement. But any looker-on at 
their entertainments might not have been deemed uncharitable, 
had he supposed that the supper, the wine, and the cigar were the 
principal attraction. He became one of their number, and for a 
time enjoyed the hilarity and shared the expense of these occa- 
sions. Bat, being at length rebuked by his conscience for this 
manner of equandering both time and money, he quietly with- 
drew from the club; and with a view to atoning in a measure 
for his late dissipation and folly, he resolved to take from his 
scantily filled purse an amount equal to that formerly expended 
upon his appetites, and lay it aside, as afund for charity. At 
the end of a single season he found himself in possession of not 
less than one hundred doilars, wholly made up from these sums 
thus saved from genteel dissipation. This amount he resolved, 
upon reflection, to take to a certain poor, but most exemplary, 
family of his acquaintance, consisting of a widow and several 
small children, ali of whom were struggling, as for life, against a 
series of adverse circumstances, to maintain a show of respect- 
ability, and to provide for the children the means of attending 
the public school. The bestowment of this sum upon the dis- 
heartened mother and fatherless children, together with the 
sympathy and counsel that accompanied it, not only enabled 
them to pay several small debts, obtain necessary eehool books, 
and a few articles of decent clothing, but it served especially to 
put a new heart, fresh courage, into the bosoms of them all. It 
proved, in reality, the turning-point in their fortunes. The 
children now sprang forward in their studies, equaling or out- 
stripping all competitors; and at the present time they are 
among the most respectable, exemplary, and useful citizens in their 
state Now, I shall hardly need to ask my readers, nay, it would 
be to disparage the intelligence of every one of them were I to 
ask the question as if I were at all doubtful of the answer they 
would give, which of those young men extracted the greatest 
quantity, or purest quality, of happiness from his hundred dol- 
lars. Nay, who can deny that such charity is truly twice blessed, 
benefiting not less him that gives than him that receives ? 





MY MOTTO. 
BY EMILIE POULSSON. 
“ With good-will doing service,”’— 
A simple little phrase, 
And yet I often find it 
A help in weary days. 
No work so dull and irksome 
But brightens at this word: 
“ With good-will doing service 
As unto Christ the Lord.” 


I oft have tried but vainly 
To summon the ‘‘ good-will,” 
And would have done the service 
With heart that murmured still ; 
But that my little motto 
To sweeter mood enticed, 
Reminding me that Christians 
Should work “ as unto Christ.” 


In roughest toil there may be 
A service full as sweet 
As going to the temple 
To sit at Jesus’ feet; 
If we will but remember 
This little warning word: 
“With good-will doing service 
As unto Christ the Lord.” 


God loves a cheerful giver ; 
Not one who grudgingly 
Yields up a scanty service 
For all his bounties free. 
Let heart and hand and brain, then, 
Each its best work afford; 
“ With good-will doing service 
As unto Christ the Lord.” 





A SEWING-SCHOOL. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


S.me inquiries having been sent me concerning the 
management of the sewing-school which it is my privi- 
lege to conduct, it has seemed to me a good plan to 
say something about the matter in The Sunday Schoo) 
Times, 

The school is connected with the Bedford Avenue 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn. We began it in a very 
informal way, four years ago. We invited a few little 
girls from the tenement house neighborhood, a few blocks 
only from the beautiful avenue on which the church 
s'ands, to come to us on Saturday afternoons, and learn to 
sew. The first Saturday was a very cold and windy day, 
aid when we took our way to the chapel, we were hardly 
prepared to find twenty-five candidates for instruction 
waiting to meet us, The number rapidly increased, until 
last winter, we had on our rolls, about four hundred 
names, with an average weekly attendance of nearly 
three hundred pupils. 

We wish to divide the classes into circles of seven each, 
experience having shown that this is the largest number 
which can be advantageously taught by one lady, her own 
and her scholars’ comfort being considered. But owing to 
the difficulty of always having enough teachers, we have 
been obliged to make some classes very elastic; and one 
bright, energetic woman for many successive weeks took 
charge of eighteen, and taught them thoroughly too 
A very pleasant and promising part of our work has been 
found in the interest taken in it by the older girls and 
young ladies of our Sunday-school, who have been among 
oir most efficient and untiring helpers. 

The work is cut out and basted at home by ladies 
whose engagements do not permit them to teach on Satur- 
day. Various garments for girls of all ages, from baby- 
hood up to twelve, are made, besides handkerchiefs, and 
patches for quilts, So faras practicable, we grade the 
scholars, and teach only one sort of work, in one class, ata 
time, An inspector goes from class to class, pronouncing 
upon the quality of the sewing, showing the teachers, 
sometimes, about things they do not quite understand, 
and deciding when a little woman is forward enough to 
be promoted from overhanding to hemming, or from hem- 
ming to felling. 

Every child has her own little beg, in which to keep her 
unfinished work, her thimble, needle, etc. These bags are” 
placed in the larger class-bag, on which the teacher’s name 
is pasted. They are given out at the beginning and col- 
lected at the close of each session of the school. 

Tae question has been asked, “ Do you receive all who 
come; if not, where do you draw the line?” We do take 
all who come, and make no distinctions in our manner of 
treating them. They may roughly be divided into two 
classes. The very poor, to whom the warmth and shelter 
of our room are a boon; and the children of plain, but self- 
respeciing, working people, who have comfortable, if not 
spacious homes, but whoze mothers, occupied with their 
household duties, have little time to teach their daughters 





eewing. The nationalities are principally Garman and Irish, 
and we have had, from the beginning, a good sprinkling of 
Roman Catholics among our number. I mention this 
because I want now to speak of the religious instruction 
combined with the teaching in a feminine handicraft, 

We open our school with the singing of one or two 
hymns,—a young lady playing the piano, and leading the 
song. Then a short portion of Scripture is read, 
explained, and perhaps a story told in illustration, or 
questions asked, which always meet quick and intelligent 
responses, Then one or two verses are taught to the 
school, who recite them in concert. After this, a simple 
brief prayeris made, and the children repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. The closing exercises are similar, except that we 
sing more during their progress, and review the verses 
learned on preceding weeks. It is surprising to fird how 
many portions of God’s word can, in this way, be taught 
in a winter, 

Besides our in-door work, we have an out-door visitation 
system, which includes a regular and friendly calling on 
all the scholars, much necessary giving of he!p, of food, of 
clothing, and sometimes money towards the payment of 
rent, of medicine, and of shoes,—those most needed arti- 
cles for children, whose little feet so soon go through the 
toes and soles,—and of Bibles and Testaments in homes 
where there are none, The garments made by the children 
are redeemed by them, through tickets which we give for 
punctuality and good behavior; but we try to cultivate, in 
tnose who are not in actual want, some idea of the sweet- 
ness of themselves bestowing aid on their poorer sisters. 
A number of little girls last winter said that they would 
sew, but would give us the garments to give away in 
turn ; and we hope, if spared to labor in the ensuing season, 
to devote more effort than formerly to inculcating this 
spirit of benevolence. We also, in some instances, are 
able to procure employment for those in need of it. Our 
sewing-school is, in no sense, a feeder to our Sunday- 
school, though we invariably inquire wherea child attends 
on Sunday ; and when we find one whois a little uncared- 
for lamb, as we frequently do, we tenderly take her in to 
our own fold. 

We have carried on this enterprise, so far, in humb'e 
dependence on God alone. We have committed the 
school to him, and prayed to him for the means ; and while 
we have never asked any one to donate money or mate- 
rial, both have been given tous abundantly. We have 
had enough to do much good, and to make many hemes 
brighter; and while we have had little left over in 
the treasury, we have felt that we did not need it, since 
we had all heaven to go to for our supplies. 

But when I heard George Miller tell how he had, in the 
beginning of his orphan-work, prayed for money, and fur- 
niture, and food, and never once remembered to pray, too, 
for orphans, I thought, “ Why, there is a lesson for us. 
we have prayed for scholars, and they came like doves to 
our windows; we prayed for money to help them, and for 
everything else we have wanted,—but I fear we have not 
prayed so earnestly as we ought for teachers, We have 
invited them, and waited for them, and dore the best we 
could, when they did not come, without them; but now 
we will pray for their appearance, and trust the dear 
Father to send them too,’’ 

I hope that we may be able to enlarge our operations 
erelong, so as to include some assistance to mothers, and 
also to do something for little boys. In other places there 
may be those who can greatly improve on the plan sug- 
gested here. 

I have written this narrative in the hope that some 
among my readers, especially among young ladies, may 
be stimulated to begin a similar work in their own towns 
or cities, Wherever there are the poor, there is room for 
efforts to help them up, and this is a practical way. 





JAEL AND SISERA. 
BY J. T. CRANE, D.D. 


The story told in the fifth chapter of Judges is a curious 
illustration of the trite saying that human nature is the 
same in all ages of the world. Jabin, a Canaanitish king, 
conquers the Israelites, establishes himself at Hazor, a 
few miles north of the Waters of Mercm, and for twenty 
years “ mightily oppresses” Israel, He is strong in armed 
men and chariots of iron; and the chiefs of the wandering 
tribes near him deem it politic to court his favor. Heber, 
the head of one of the families of the Kenites who j ined 
themselves to the Israelites in the wilderness, and entered 
with them into the land of the promise, has pitched his 
tents not far from Hazor. He sees where the power is, 
and he proceeds, as he fancies, with wondrous craft and 
worldly wisdom, to effect an alliance with the conquerors. 
He explains the fact that he is not a Hebrew, but a Midi- 
anite, no relation at all to the Israelites; above all, he 
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is a friend and admirer of the royal Jabin and hie mighty 
captain, Sisera, So there was “peace between Jabin, the 
king of Hazor, and the house of Heber the Kenite.” 

But the favor of tyrants is precarious, and Heber casts 
about for something that will enable him to make the 





friendship secure and lasting. The opportunity occurs. 
Piety and patriotism are not wholly dead in the land. Not 
far from the tente of Heber dwells Barak, a bold son of 
Naphtali, who chafes under the yoke of the oppressor, and 
waits to see the salvation of God, Down in Ephraim, 
Deborah, a “ mother in Israel,” worships God, and is his 
coeen one to guide the people. She sends a message to 
Barak, in the name of the Lord, commanding him to gather 
ten thousand men from the tribes of Naphtali and Z:bulon, 
and lead them to Mount Tabor, and declaring that 
God would deliver into his hand the host of the enemy 
and his chariots of war. 

Heber discovers this movement. He learns that 
Barak is at the head of the insurrection, and that Mount 
Tabor is the pl-ce where the Israelites are ga’ hering With 
secret joy and a great outward show of zeal, Heber haates 
to the Canaanitich camp with his valuable news. ‘“ And 
they showed Sisera that Barak, the son of Abinoam, wss 
gone up to Mount Tabor.” He does not join the forces of 
Sisera, but seems prudently to keep out of harm’s way, 
doubtless intending, when Sisera returns, laden with epoil, 
to present himself before him, rehearse his good offices, 
and claim his reward. 

Sisera marched with his hosts and the nine hundred iron 
chariots to the river Kishon, and there was defeated, and 
his army utterly destroyed, in the battle which ensued. 
S sera turned his horses, and sought thus to escape, but 
was goon compelled to abandon his chariot and fly on foot. 
J vel sits at her tent door, twenty-five miles or so from the 
battle-field, She wonders how long it will be before the 
victors will return, and how much of the plunder will be 
presented to her and her husband for the information 
which led to the victory. But as she sits meditating and 
gazing into the distance, she sees, far away over the plain, 
a man On foot, and alone, coming slowly and wearily along. 
Who can it be? He approaches so slowly that there is 
abundant time to look and conjecture, To her consterna- 
tion and dismay he proves to be Sisera, He has thrown 
away his armor to lighten his flight, his face is haggard 
and despairing, and so utterly worn out is he that he can 
hardly drag himself along the way. 

Jael’s quick wit takes in the whole situation at a glance 
Sisera has suffered a terrible, rainous defeat. Worst of all 
for her, she and her husband have attached themselves to 
the wrong side, By the information which they gave to 
the Canaanites, they have identified themselves with the 
enemies of Israel. The victors are doubtless in hot pur- 
suit, and very soon she will see the swift-footed hunters of 
Naphtali speeding over the plain. 

The peril is fearful, and her mind works rapidly. She 
resolves to make peace with Israel by sacrificing Sisera. 
She goes forth to meet him, and with treacherous words of 
kindness invites him into her tent :—‘“ Turn in, my lord ; 
turn in to me; fear not.” She hurries him, with hypo- 
critic zeal, into the tent, places him where he would seem 
least likely to be discovered, and covers him with a man- 
tle. He asks for a little water to drink; she gives him 
some milk, and then, with pretended care for his safety, 
covers him up again. Soon he sinks into the heavy sleep 
produced by utter exhaustion. Then she took a tent-pin, 
and with a hammer drove it into his skull, and through it 
into the very ground beneath. And when Barak and his 
men came to her tent, she went out to meet them with the 
same hypocritic face that lured Sisera to his doom, and 
said, “Come, and I will show thee the man whom thou 
seekest,” 

The whole chapter is full of contrasts: the sorrow and 
shame of enslaved Israel, and thé joy and glory of their 
sudden deliverance; the greatness and power of the 
Canaanitish captain, and his fatal defeat and sad end; the 
piety and courage of Deborah and Barak, and the time- 
serving craft of Heber, and the treachery and hypocrisy 
of the murderous Jael. 


“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 


Helen Sands was very il! indeed, as Happy saw ata 
glance, but this only roused her to quicker perception of 
need, There is one peculiar trait in women who are born 
with the rare faculty of nursing the sick, and that is readi- 
ness for an emergency. In five minutes Happy was ready, 


with every sense on the alert, and «cool head and deft 

fingers to do all that could be done for the sick girl. 

In soundless slippers, her hair knotted and pinned away 

so clesely it could not fall, however long she m'ght be 

obliged to go without rest or refreshing ; her dress a soft, 

dark calico, relieved by plain white linen at the throat and 

wrists that could neither rustle nor be in the way,—she sat 

down by the bedside and examined Helen’s condition with 

the eye of an expert: her experience in Horn Lane had 

been good training. The Doctor saw she understood the 
care, and with a sigh of relief betook himself to the 
patients outeide his own house, who anxiously awaited 
him. Happy more than justified Dr. Sands’s confi- 
dence; she watched every breath of her patient, the 
slightest change of pulse she noted, and record:d for the 
Doctor; her hands were slight and soft, but they hada 
wonderful megnetic power in rubbing, the cool and yet 
vital touch seemed to restore action to the feverish skin; 
and she knew how to bathe the hot limbs without leaving 
dampness all about the bedding, and the patient more 
uncomfortable than ever. For many nights she watched 
all night, though with help at hand ifshe needed any. 
She dared not trust Helen to any other care than her 
own, or take any less observant person’s report of her con- 
dition, An hour or two, every day, she slept, after taking 
a tepid bath, and then ate her breakfast, and took an 
hour more in the fresh air; this kept her ready for her 
duty, and refreshed her, but, for all that, the strain was 
very great. Helen continued delirious, not fiercely, but 
with an odd, uncertain fashion of lucid and yet feverish 
intervals, and then the poeseesion of some fancy so pecul- 
iar that Happy was often puzz'ed by the curious kinks of 
her mind, Once she insisted on being served from a pecul- 
iar eort of china, and refused to take food or drink from 
any other; then again she would have no water except from 
a neighbor’s well; and she knew by some preternatural 
ins‘inct whenever, for convenience’ sake, any one deceived 
her about these things. Happy always told her the truth. 
It was best, she thought; and time proved it, for Helen at 
last refused to take either food or medicine from any other 
hand, and announced, with her eyes glittering, and her 
face burning more than ever,—“ She never tells lies, 
I can’t trust the rest of you!” 

After eleven nights of watching on Happy’s part, Helen 
seemed to feel that she was doing too much, and she might 
lose her, and insisted she should lie down beside her every 
night instead of sitting up. This was herder still; the 
season was unusually warm for May, and the easier posi- 
tion made it almost impossible for Happy to keep awake, 
but Helen did not sleep at all: she wanted to be ta'ked 
to, to have her long hair combed, and, fine and soft as it 
was, this was like disentangling floss silk; then there 
were a thousand wild caprices to satisfy, and Happy 
attempted to fill all demands for the sake of quieting her. 

Three weeks of this exhausting work were almost over 
when at last the fever began to abate, and the death-like 
weakness to follow which is the natural result of such 
consuming fires, Now a new danger came in,—danger of 
sinking and slipping out of life from pure exhaustion; but 
Happy could have he!p to combat this from Mary Gray 
and Julia Ireton. 

“She is very low to-day,” Dr. Sands said sadly one 
morning, as he came out of Helen’s room into the next 
one, where Happy lay on the sofa. Mrs. Sands was utterly 
unable to help or even to see the invalid; rheumatism in 
her feet and ankles for some years had made her practically 
a cripple; she could go about the lower part of the house 
in a rolling-chair, but stairs were an impossibility to her, 

“ Yes, she is very low,” the Doctor went on. 

“T think she is,” said Happy. 

“T hope she does not imagine how ill she is, Happy. 
It might be the last touch; the least agitation would put 
the cand'e out entirely.” 

“T don’t know,” was all Happy cou!d say. She had her 
own idea about it; she had observed that Helen had that 
sharpened hearing so peculiar to some forms of illness, ard 
she was by no means sure that her father’s comments had 
not reached her ear before this. The Doctor went sofily 
back to the bedside, and Happy followed him; they 
had just given the stimulant and tonic at the pre- 
scribed hour, and Nelly seemed to have gained a grain of 
strength from them, for she fixed her great eyes on her 
father, opened her parched lips slightly, and said in a 
hoarse whisper, “I am not afraid!” turned her eyes on 
Happy, smiled, looked upward, and then closed them, for 
even this had tired her. 

The Doctor broke down utterly, but left the room at 
once, Happy slid to her knees by the pillow, and bent her 
head in thankful prayer, and Mary Gray’s eyes filled; she 
knew very well what thoughts were in Happy’s heart, and 
to whom she was telling them. 





But, after all, Helen did not die; she stole back to life 


very slowly and feebly. It was long before Happy dared 
to leave her, but she herself broke down from the severe 
exertion she had mada, and then Julia Ireton insisted on 
taking her home to her own house in a wild, delightful 
corner of the state, where, among hills and brooks and 
forests, the village of Mr. Ireton’s charge nestled like a 
bird in its cradle hid in fresh foliaga ard rocked by keen 
breezes. It would be vain to try to describe the gratitude 
of Dr. Sands and his family for Happy’s care of Helen. 
The Doctor knew very well that such nursing alone could 
have saved his child from death, for it was a case where 
mere medicine could do very littie indeed; and he knew, 
too, that Happy's previous teachings had been the cause 
of Helen’s calm and quiet ecceptance of the fate she 
believed to be impending. But it was in vain that Happy 
was offered anything but gratitude. 

“T can’t, Doctor; don’t ask me,” she sa d, looking up at 
him with her heart in her s*d dark eyes, when he wanted 
her to take just compensation. “ Helen is one of my 
girls. I wou'd and shou d do the s me thing for any of 
them. When she pays your b ll for medical attendance, I 
will send in mine for nursing.” 

The Doctor said no more, but in all her afier life she 
could never get any bill from Dr. Sands, or induce him 
to be paid for his own services; his answer invariably 
was, “ We're not even yet, Happy.” 

Her stay in Hillsids was delightful to Happy; she was 
more worn and tired than she knew, and the pure air 
among the hills, the fresh and living water of the mountain 
springs, the world about her, vivid with beauty ard 
bloom, seemed more beautiful than her sense could grasp. 
She had no anxieties about her mission-class, for Mrs. 
Reyno'd:, Medam Ho’den’s daughter, who had been vigit- 
ing her only brother at the South sirce her return from 
Earope, but had come back to Ruth’s wedding, and to live . 
hereafter with her mother, was to teach it for her. Mrs. 
Rsynolds was a slight, delicate, active woman, in heart 
and manner a thorough lady, and a conscientious Chris- 
tian, She hed suffered much in her life, and was glad to 
come home at last, her health being quite restored by a 
long stay abroad. Happy had scarcely made ber acquaint- 
ance on account of Miss Lavinia’s illness and death, and 
Helen’s sickness ; but Mrs. Reyno'ds knew her well from 
her mother and Ruth’s report, ard was glad to help her in 
any way she could. 

Happy was more than glad to find that Julia's home 
life was as full and as happy as she wished it might be. 
Asa minister’s wife, her position afforded room for the 
exercise of all her bright energy and activity. She had 
entered into Hillside like a b.t of sunshine, stirred up 
everybody to faith and good works by her own cheerful 
and untiring example. Her clear voice led the singing at 
evening meetings; and in Sunday-school she taught a 
large Bible class with considerate dignity, and made it 
interesting to every member ; and the sewing-society took 
on fresh courage under her auspices. The young people 
of the church all loved her, and gathered round her for 
sympathy and counsel, and the old people felt that her 
smiling face and cheery words gave spice and impulse to 
their failing lives. Her husband, a gentle, shy, studious 
man, seemed to worship her as something wonderful that 
condescended to bless him. Happy watched them with 
worder and pleasure, they were so essentially differ- 
ent, yet so fitted to supply each other’s need, and the 
“like in difference” seemed to be so strong a union 
between them. The danger was that Julia might get too 
fully her own way in all things, and the dominant faults 
of her character be fed by the very use of them. But 
Happy had learned that she must leave results with God: 
she could only pray for those she loved, their life and 
their characters were beyond her molding; she was 
unaware how, even in this visit, her gentle, considerate 
manner, her humility and self-distrust, her quiet way of 
doing some kindness, some unselfish act, for every one 
with whom she came in contact, her willingness to yield, 
to wait, to bear the burdens of others, had impressed Julia 
and taught her. It was Happy’s best usefulness that her 
example and her influence enforced her words; before she 
left Hillside she had made more than one friend, and Mr. 
Ireton said, as he put her into the stage to return, 

“ How I wish you could stay with us always, Miss 
Happy?” 

Mary Gray had kept house for her in her absence, and 
was at the door to meet her with asmile and a kiss; 
her home-coming was not sad, when such a welcome was 
ready, and she was glad to take up the old life again. 

The Sunday-school, too, welcomed her joyfully. Jack 
brought a dripping bunch of ivory pond-lilies to her door 
early that first Sunday morning. He had heard she was 
coming, ard spent his Saturday in pursuit of these treas- 
ures, which were somewhat rare about Canterbury. Jack 





had shot up into a tall, lank boy; he was promoted in the 
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mill and went to evening school, so that some sort of edu- 
cation was in his power, and he improved constantly. 
Happy might well be proud of him when she looked back 
on the days of their first acquaintance; and Nan, too, did 
her much credit, Pauline Lagré was still a little flighty 
and vain. Dress was her chief delight; her wages were 
spent in finery, and there was not a bali or a dance among 
her sort, in the village, where she did not appear, and 
demonstrate her nationality by her light feet and vivid 
enjoyment. But beyond this she was a good girl; she 
helped her mother with the younger children faithfully, 
and was always pleasant at home, and constant at the 
chapel, both at school and church. Robby and Amanda, 
of whom we have made but brief mention before, had 
grown into a big boy and girl, and were of that sturdy, 
hard-headed type sometimes found in New England. They 
were orphans, and now lived in the same tenement house 
with Granny Jakeway, who had taken them under her 
kindly wing, and made her attic a home for them; they 
both worked in the mill, earning a scanty living, but it 
was better than to be supported by the town; and Happy 
helped them as she could, doing ’Manda’s sewing, and 
from her small garden adding many a savory mess of 
vegetables or fruit to their slender fare. 

Miss Lavinia, with characteristic forethought, had set 
out in the tiny domain she owned two apple-trees, both 
behind the house, in the little yard that did not face the 
street ; and in front she had put two pear-trees, a summer 
and a winter pear: a cherry-tree stood by the street, but, 
like other trees of its kind, it bore more insects than fruit, 
and had to be cut down. But the other fruit-trees 


bore abundantly, and added much to their owner's 
comfort. 


After Happy came back from Hillside, quite as well 
and strong as ever, there seemed to be a pause in her 
work. Mary’s vacation was over; she had to go back to 
her teaching, and, after she left, the house seemed lonely 
enough. Delia and Mira came in often, and so did Mrs. 
Payson’s children, and Happy’s love for Almira and 
Eunice hed grown with their growth. Una was very 
lovely; her clear dark eyes and fresh color were beauti- 
fal, and her sweet clinging ways made her friends every- 
where. Sam, who had been the baby, was a resolute and 
aggressive young gentleman of his years, and ready to 
wage war on all Happy’s most cherished things if she 
would have allowed him; but her rule in her own house 
was absolute, and Sam found his destructiveness must go 
ungratified in that quarter. Mira, under Delia’s strict 
guidance, had become a pleasant, obedient, useful little 
girl ; she had no beauty to make her interesting, but her 
neat dress and smiling, rosy face went far toward that 


end, and a more helpful little maiden never went about a 
house, 


“T’ve calc’lated to make her kinder independent o’ 
folks,” said Delia. ‘“ There’s no tellin’ what may come to 
her; what if I up’d and died? He'd marry somebody real 
quick, men folks will; they’re helpless critters, an’ I don’t 
blame ’em, but I don’t want to have Almiry a burden on 
nobody’s hands. Them that helps themselves and helps 
other folks is always welcome, come what will; but ’tain’t 
natur that a great lezy, sozzlin’ girl is one a woman will 
fellowship if she ain’t noway related,—nor if she is, neither, 
for that matter! Ef she’s got to have another mother, why 
I want to make it easy for both of ‘em, an’ I guess ’twill 
be.” 

“ You are very forehanded, Delia,” said Happy, smiling. 

“ Well, it’s better to be forehanded than afterhanded 
anyhow ; and ’tain’tno harm to be pre—” 

Here Jack burst in breathless. 

“Say, Miss Happy! here’s Rob to the door. I seehim a 
tryin’ to turn the handle, ’n he couldn’t; it sticks, ye know. 
Well, he says there's a woman a dyin’ or somethin,’ over 
to Granny Jakeway’s, an’ she wants you.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—@—____. 


AND THE MUSIC.BOX. 


BY THE REV 


TOMMY 


EDWARD A RAND, 


“Stand up, Tommy, stand up! When you have done 
anything wrong, own right up; don’t be afraid.” 

“O mother, sometimes I am,” he whispered. 

“Now don’t, Speak up when you have done wrong, 
and say right out that you are theboy. You may get 
into a heap of trouble if you don’t.” 

Tommy's mother was giving him wholesome advice 
He was a bright boy. Those brown eyes, when he was 
interested, flashed like street lamps at night. Tommy 
was sometimes considered to be dishonest, I don’t think 





he was so in reality ; but he was a shy, timid little fellow, 
and when guilty of a misdemeanor, his timidity might 
res'rain him from confession, and he would be charged with 
two wrorgs when detected. There was guilt for the mis- 
demeanor, and then there was the guilt of concealment. 
I think there are other cases besides Tommy’s, andI would 
say this charitable word for them all. 

Did his mother gay he would get into a heap of trouble? 
A heap of trouble! The bare idea almost made Tommy 
shake in his boots, And before he was cured, he had one 
experience that almost made him shake out of his new 
boots,—a painful affair to any boy fond of new boots and 
naturally disliking to lose them. 

Tommy’s employer dealt in music-boxes, and one 
December, Mr. Humphrey (that was the man’s name) 
received a very rare box, by the last European steamer. 
He thought he would invite his friends to a gathering at 
his music-rooms, to listen to the “ exquisite performances” 
of this ‘“‘ wonderful piece of mechanism.” He arranged 
this musical entertainment so that “Oft in the Stilly 
Night ” would lead off in the procession of magicians that 
would march out of the box and enchant the listeners, 
The music-box was adapted to this intention. Tommy, 
with his keen, inquiring mind, had been making an inves- 
tigation afterwards, and intended to leave the box as Mr, 
Humphrey had designed for the evening programme, In 
the midst of this private concert for Tommy's benefit, the 
ery of “ Fire! Fire!” was raised in the street. What 
boy, unmoved, can hear that cry? Tommy hastily shut 
the box, closed the rooms, and banged down stairs. He 
forgot what tune would come marching out when the box 
was started up again. The bells, the engine emashing 
down street, the hook-and-ladder company rattling along, 
turned music-rooms and music-boxes out of his thoughts 
altogether. 


The evening came; Mr. Humphrey came; Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s party came. The magical box upon the table was 
the centre of all observation. Thinking that the weird 
machinery within would evolve the music to which he had 
previously adapted the box, Mr. Humphrey began “a few 
remarks ” upon the beauty of the evening, the charms of 
the moonlight, the silence of the night-watches so impres- 
sive to a reflecting nature. Having perorated with all the 
fluency of a showman, “Now,” said Mr. Humphrey, 
blandly and triumphantly, “ we will listen to that malody 
so appropriate to the beauty and the hush of this evening 
hour, ‘Oft in the Stilly Night.” He set the box in 
motion. To the surprise of all, to the confusion of Mr. 
Humphrey, to the consternation of Tommy, who now saw 
his mistake but failed at once to notify Mr. Humphrey, 
and had been wondering what tune wow/d respond to Mr. 
Humphrey’s self-titled “ magical touch,” out came “ Yankee 
Doodle!” It came out quick, pert, saucy, as when the 
drummers of our fathers beat it in the old Revolutionary 
days. The people began to smile. Then they tittered. 
Then they giggled. At last, there was a general laugh. 
Mr. Humphrey grew red in the face, hesitated, and then 
looked about for some kind of an explanation of the mis- 
take, 


“ What—what—who—how ”— he asked, finally con- 
cluding it would be best to laugh, and so joining in the 
general laugh. 

But where was Tommy? 


Why did he not bravely stand up in the first place, and 
tell Mr. Humphrey his mistake? Even now, confession 
would have been wise. But Tommy had concluded to 
keep still, and had by this time beat an unobserved retreat 
into the coal-closet near by. Mr. Humphrey and the 
company were still erjoying the joke, when, suddenly, 
there came from the closet a fearful noise. Slam—bang— 
bang! Mr. Humphrey rushed to the spot, pulled open 
the closet-door, and there, in the bottom of the coal-bin, 
was poor Tommy! He had tried, in the dark, to climb 
over the bin, had missed his footing, had grasped a shelf 
above him that was burdened with a coal-hod and shavings- 
basket, and down came Tommy, shelf, hod, basket, all in a 
heap ! 

“Why, Tommy, is this you?” ° 

“O Mr. Humphrey, ’twas I that did it!” 

“You? You fixed the box?” 

“T didn’t mean to!” 

Mr. Humphrey saw his idea at once, that it was some 
mistake. “Oh, well, let it go, Tommy. Speak up another 
time, Let me help you.” 

There were several layers of things to be removed first. 
There was a layer of coal-hod, and then a layer of basket, 
and then a layer of shavings, Underneath was Tommy. 
There was also a layer cf coal-dust on Tommy’s face that 
could only be removed with a wet towel. Mr. Humphrey 
was very kind, and helped Tommy out of his scrape with- 
out an exposure of his fault to the <cwipany. “ But, 





Tommy,” he said, “remember. Speak up next time, 
Remember.” 
And I think Tommy wild remember. 





A FEW IDEAS ABOUT STARS. 
BY MARIAN GARWOOD., 


“O aunty, dear, do tell usa story!” cried a half-dozen 
children, who bounded into my room, and mounted even 
upon the arms of my chair, I had to concede, and as there 
was no time to be lost, began at once with the first idea. 

“ Suppose I tell you what I was thinking of?” 

“ Oh | do,” came in a chorus. 

“Well, I was thinking ofa long, low room, with an 
open fireplace filled with burning logs; a lady was sitting 
in an arm-chair before it, half dreaming, and half listening 
to the chatter of a group of children gathered in one of the 
deep windows, Like ourselves, they were waiting for tea, 
and were in the twilight. The lady was your aunty who 
tells you of it, and some of the children are now among 
your papas and mammas. Suddenly two little hands 
clapped together, and— 

‘Star light, star bright, 

First star I’ve seen to-night, 

Wish I may, and wish I might, 

Get the wish I wish to-night,’ 
sung outin a hurried way, and somewhat louder tone 
than they had been using, drew my attention to the 
children, who instantly tumbled over each other in 
endeavoring to bring each little head where its owner 
could see the star, and make a wish. All was quiet 
for an instant, and then, as they tumbled back, one small 
child said : 

“Cousin Lou, what are the stars?’ The wee creature 
who asked for this vast information was your mamma, little 
Louise, then not more than six years old. The answer came 
as low as the question, and was intended only for baby 
Charley’s ears. 

“* Angela’ eyes, I think.’ 

“But hearty, practical Bob, aged five, had caught it, and 
joined in with :— 

“*Phoo! they’re lanterns, course they are ; but I’d like 
to know who hangs ‘em out,’ 

“This made the conversation general, Little May said: 
‘I know.” This created alaugh. May was four, and her 
assurance seemed very comical. The laugh made her shy, 
and they had a hard time coaxing her to tell; at last it 
came out. 

“* Yes, 1 does know, for nurse sings it to me every 
night.’ Thereupon she sung: 

‘Sleep! baby sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little ones are the lambs, I guess, 
The fair moon is the shepherdess, 
Sleep! baby, sleep!’ 

“She sang it so sweetly, and the children were so sorry 
for having made her fzel badly, that they did not laugh 
again. But Ned said :— 

“*When aunty pokes the logs, and the sparks fly up the 
chimney, I have often wondered if they were little stars, 
and went on up, growing as they flew.’ 

“* Of course not, little goose. Don’t you see that half of 
them go out before they ever get up?’ 

“This was from Emily, rejoicing in the wisdom of eight 
years, and the oldest of the party. But Ned was not to be 
shaken in his idea that way, so he said :— 

“* Of couree, ifthey never get away from this world, they 
will not grow, this is not the place for stars: just as mamma 
said, when Patrick’s little baby died, if people did not 
leave this world they would never become angels. Z'his 
world is not the place for angels |” 

“ None of them felt equal to answering this, but Emily, 
again speakirg, said :— 

“<Well, I think they are holes in the sky, and it 
is the light of heaven we see through, as if God rarely 
wished a day to pass without reminding us, by this 
actual sight of its glory, that heaven was there.’ 

“ This brought Lawrence into the field, and though a year 
younger than his sister, he seemed to hear and learn more 
about everything (because he was a boy, I suppose), so now 
he said :— 

“* But I have heard, Emily, that they were worlds each 
as large if not larger than our own; and I have loved to 
look at them, and wonder what kind of people were there, 
and if God loved them as he loved us, and if some day we 
would ali be in heaven together.’” 

By this time my children had grown so quiet, listening 
to the prattle of a former generation, that I began to tell 
them of the idea of one of the old philosophers, that there 
was a music among the stars that children could sometimes 
hear, but grown people never, when the tea-bell rang 
out, and the odor of broiled chicken speedily brought the 
little mortals from things celestial to things terrestrial, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
[Third Quarter, 1878,] 


. September 1.—Return of the Seventy Luke 10: 17-24 

. September 8.—The Good Samaritan Luke 10: 30-37 
September 15.—Importunity in Prayer_........-..___..._Luke 11: 6-13 

. September 22.—Warning against Covetousness Luke 12: 13-2 
September 29.—Review. 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1878. 
Title: IMPORTUNITY IN PRAYER. 


GOLDEN TEXT: MEN OUGHT ALWAYS TO PRAY, AND NOT TO 
FAINT.— Luke 18: 1. 


Lesson Topic: Praying in Cmfidence. 


1, Jdustrated, v. 5-8 
Outline: 2 Commanded, y.9 10. 
8. Encouraged, v. 11-13 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, September 9: Luke 11:5 13. Praying in confidence. , 
Tuesday, September 10: Gen. 32. 24-32. Jacob's prayer. 
Wednesday September 11: 1 Kings 3: 5-15, Solomon's prayer. 
Thursday, September 12: 1 Kings 18: 3646. Elijah’s prayer. 
Friday, September 13: 2 Chron. 14: 9:15. Asa’s prayer. 
Saturday, September 14° 2Caron. 201-23. Jehosaphat’s prayer. 
Sunday, September 15: 2 Kings 19: 14-37. Hezakiah’s prayer 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 11: 513] 


5. And he said unto them, Which of you shall have a friend: 
and shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, 
lend me three loaves; 

6. For a friend of mine in his journey is come to me, and I have 
nothing to set before him ? 

7. And he from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not: 
the door is now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I can- 
not risa and give thee. 

8. I say unto you, Though he will not rise and give him, 
because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will 
rise and give him as many as he needeth. 

9, And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek: 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 

10 For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 

11. Ifa son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will 
he give him a stone? or if Ae ask a fish, will he for a fish give him 
a serpent ? 

12. Or if be shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? 

13. If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children: how much more shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lukell: 5. A friend.——Thine own friend, and thy 
father's friend, forsake not; neither go into thy brother’s house in 
the day of thine calamity : for better is a neighbour that is near 
than a brother far off. Prov. 27: 10-—But whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
boweis of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him? 1 John 3: 17. 

Lend me. —Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away. Matt.5: 43 ——Use 
hospitality one to another without grudging. 1 Pet. 4: 9. 


Vv. 7. Trouble me not, And when he was now not far 
from the house, the centurion sent friends to him, saying unto 
him, Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am not worthy that thou 
shouldest enter under my roof Luke7: 6 From henceforth 
let no man trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. Gal 6: 17 


The door is now shut ——And while they went to buy, 
the bridegroom came; and they that were ready went in with him 
to the marriage; and the door was shut. Matt. 25: 10 ——When 
once the master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the 
door, and ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, and 
to say, Lord, Lord, open unto us; and he shall answer and say 
unto you, I know you not whence you are. Luke 13: 25. 

Vv. 8. Because of his importunity.—And be said, Let 
me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me. Gen. 32: 26——Buthe answered and said, 
It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs 
And she said, Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from,their masters’ table. Then Jesus answered and said unto 
her, O woman, great ts thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt. And her daughter was made whole from that very hour 
Matt 15: 26-28. Yet because this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual coming she weary me. Luke18:5. 

V.9. Isay unto you, And yet I say unto you. Matt 
6: 29, Verily I say unto you. Matt 24° 34——and what I 
say unto you I say unto all. Mark 13: 37.——Many,I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall notbeable. Luke 13: 24—— 
Unto you I say, and unto the rest in Thyatira. Rev. 2: 24, 

Ask.——Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me. Psa. 50: 15.——I called upon 
the Lord in distress: the Lord answered me, and set me in alarge 


place. Psa.118: 5——Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. Matt. 
6: 7.——And ail things, whatsoéver ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive. Matt. 21: 22-——Therefore I say unto 
you, What things scever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and yeshall have them. Mark 11: 24-——And what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. John 14: 13.—If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you. John 15: 7, Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need. Heb. 4: 16 If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God. that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. Jas. 1: 5 


Seek.——I sought the Lord, and he heard me, and delivered 
me from all my fears. Psa, 34: 4 I said not unto the seed ot 
Jacob, Seek ye me in vain. Isa 45: 19 ——Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is near, Isa. 
55: 6.——To them who by patient continuance in well doing, seek 
for glory and honour and immortality, eternallife. Rom. 2: 7. 


Knock.——For he saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, 
and in the day of salvation have I succoured thee: behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation. 2 Cor. 
6: 2. Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him and sup with 
him, and he with me. Rev. 3: 20 


v.10. Every one that asketh receiveth.—Ye ask, 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts. Jas. 4. 3. 


v.11. If a son.—Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him. Psa. 103: 13——Can a 
woman forgst her sucking child, that she should not have compas- 
sion on the son of her womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee. Isa. 49: 15. 


v.12. A scorpion.——Behold, I give you power to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over al! the power of the enemy; 
and nothing shall by any means hurt you. Luke10: 19 ——And 
they had tails like unto scorpions, and there were stings in their 
tails. Rev. 9: 10. 


V.13. Beivug evil.—And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. Gen.6° 5—— 
The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. Gen 8: 21. 
—— Behold, [ was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me. Psa 51. 5.——Jesas answered, Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cavnot enter into the kingdom of God. That whichis born of the 
flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. John 
3: 5,6——For we ourselves also were sometime foolish, disobe- 
dient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and envy, hateful, and hating one another. Titus 3: 3. 


How much more.— Wherefore, if God so clothed the grass 
of the field, which to-day is,and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Matt. 
6: 30——Much more then, being now justified by his blood, we 
shall be saved from wrath through him. Rom. 5: 9,——He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all things? Rom 8: 32. 

Give the Holy Spirit ——-Behold, I wil] pour out my spirit 
unto you, Prov.1: 23-——I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed. 
Isa. 44: 3.——I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh. Joel 
2: 28,——When the Comforter is come, whom I willsend unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father, he shall testify of me. John 15: 26. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REY. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


Jesus epoke the parable of the Good Samaritan at or near 
Jerusalem. After this he made his memorable visit to the 
house ‘of Martha and Mary at Bethany (Luke 10 : 38-42) 
He is then presented as praying “in a certain place” 
(Luke 11: 1), which place probably was the _unt of Olives, 
and possibly the garden of Gethsemane (Luke 21: 37; Jobn 
18:2), This prayer led one of the disciples to request that 
Jesus would teach him and his associates to pray. In answer 
Jeeus gave the Lord's Prayer (Luke 11: 2.4; Matt. 6: 9 13), 
which may be regarded asa lesson on the subject-matter of 
prayer. He then passed to instruct them on the spirit of 
prayer, which instruction forms the lesson now under con- 
sideration. 

The narrative as a whole has no parallel in the Gospels, 
but Matt 7: 7-12 is parallel with part of it. Such senti- 
ments as these verses contain may, however, have been 
spoken very frequently. The autumn of A. D. 29 (corrected 
chronology) was probably the time when these words were 
spoken; Tiberius Cesar being emperor of Rome; Pontius 
Pilate procurator of Judea; and Herod Antipas tetrarch of 
Galilee. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, 0. KENDRICK, D D., LL.D 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 
(5.) And he said to them, Who of you shall have a 
friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, and say to him, 
Friend, lend me three loaves of bread, (6) Since a 


friend of mine hath come to me from a journey, and I have 
nothing to set before him? (7.) And he from within shall 








answer and say: Do not give me trouble: already my door is 
shut, and my children are with mein bed; I cannot arise 
and give to thee. (8) I say unto you, Although he will 
not arise and give to him because he is his friend, yet because 
of his importunity he will arise, and will give to him as 
many as he needeth. (9) And I too say unto you, Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. (10) For every one that 
asketh, receiveth: and that seeketh, findeth; and that 
knocketh, to him it shall be opened. (11.) And of which of 
you that is a father shall his son ask a loaf of bread, and he 
give to him a stone? Or a fish, and he, instead of a fish, give 
aserpent? (12.) Or shall he ask an egg, and he give him a 
scorpion? (13.) If therefore, ye, though being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
willyour Father who is in heaven give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him! 
NOTES, 

This parable is introduced by a somewhat shorter version 
of the Lord’s Prayer than that given in Matt. 6: 9-13, and 
placed here in an entirely different connection. As the formula 
is given by Luke in answer to an express request from the 
disciples to the Lord that he would, as John had done, give 
them special instructions, and probably a specific form of 
prayer, we must suppose, I think, that Luke has given it in 
its proper historical connection; still, it by no means 
necessarily follows that Matthew did not also rightly place 
it in that large discourse (the Sermon on the Mount) into 
which he has introduced it. 1t seems by no means improb- 
able that here, as in many other of our Lord’s words and 
acts, there may have been a repetition. Nothing, I think, 
forbids our believing that twice, at least, ths wonderfully 
comprehensive and weighty prayer may have been uttered 
im the heaving of the disciples. When we consider how 
dull they were to comprehend, how much they required, 
“line upon line,” we shall scarcely be stumbled at any 
recorded repetition of the Lord's more weighty utterances. 
They needed constantly the enforcement of old truths. To 
what characteristics of John’s teaching reference is made, 
we know not. Clearly, the Baptist had given his disciples 
some special directions regarding the substance, and prob- 
ably the very language, of their prayers In this, no doubt, 
he inculcated simplicity aud directness, and taught them to 
discard the ostentatious repetitions and circamlocutions of 
the Pharisees. The Baptist’s whole character assures us 
that the praying he taught was simple, brief, and earnest, the 
most direct utterance of humility and penitence. 

Verse 5—Afier complying with their request for a form 
of prayer, cur Saviour encourages them to the duty by a 
parable. The primary aim of the parable, as shown by the 
application, is to teach the certainty with wkich our prayers 
will be answered ; the secondary purpose, to urge persistency 
in prayer under the encouragement of the certainty of its 
answer. In the kindred parable of Luke 18, persiat- 
ency is the primary inculcation. The pupilshou d compare 
the two. Both are peculiar to Luxe —Who of you. The 
question with which the parable opens is equivalent toa 
negative assertion: ‘“ None of you will have a friend,” etc. 
An interrogation is often the strongest form of affirma- 
tion. “Who dares”’ is often an emphatic ‘nobody dares.”’ 
The construction is carried through several clauses, and 
finally left incomplete, the thought being taken up and 
finished independently in verse 8. After the several long 
intermediate c!auses, the regular syntactical completion of the 
sentence (“‘ which of ‘you shall have a friend, and shall go to 
him,” etc., “ andheshalleay,” etc., ‘ and he willnotarise,” etc ) 
would have been extremely awkward.— A! midnight. The 
most inopportune time for going with such an application. 
His house dark, his doors barred, his children asleep, and his 
unwillingness to wake them,—all puts to a severe trial 
the spirit of friend!y accommodation. Traveling in the 
East was, and is, for the sake of coolness, often performed in the 
night.—Friend, The address is courteous and conciliating ; 
it shows the ground of his confidence in making the applica. 
tion. He was addressing a friend.—Lendme. He is borrow- 
ing, not begging. In this respect the analogy of the parable 
fails. We ask God to give, not to lend—Three loaves. A 
specific number gives life and individuality to the transac- 
tion. In actual case, the man would ask for'a definite num- 
ber. ‘“ Three” is naturally assumed as a round and perfect 
number. It has a beginning, a middle, and an end. Hence 
its frequent use in individualizing a general statement. 
Thus the Lord says (Luke 13: 32), ‘I do cures to-day and 
to-morrow, and on the third day I am perfected.” So also, 
frequently, the number seven. This half mystical distinction 
and power of numbers is by no means arbitrary. It lies in 
the nature of the mind, and its relation to numbers. Pytha- 
gcreanism, which attached so much value to numbers, has its 
seat in our mental constitution. In the present case, 
Bengel suggests a not unplausible reason for the precise 
number: “One for the guest, one for the host, anda third 
honoris causa.” He would not make the supply seem 
stinted. Any allegorical explanation is to be unconditionally 
discarded. 

Verse 6.—Since: a fall word equivalent to “since, in 
sooth,” “since, you see.” It belongs to the more elegant 
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style of Luke.—Hath come to me from @ journey : and conse- 
quently fatigued and hungry. It is no simple, every-day, 
domestic need. The want could not have been anticipated 
—I have nothing: a destitution at any time possible, and 
here necessarily assumed as the hingeing point of the whole 
parable. 

Verse 7,—An interesting domestic picture. The friend 
knocks and speaks without; the other, roused from sleep, 
answers from within. In accordance with oriental useage, 
the father and husband is prominent, the mother and wife is 
in the background.— Do not occasion me trou dle: by compel- 
ling me to arise at such an unseasonable hour. The door was 
shut and bolted, and it would be troublesome to open it. 
His children were with him in bed, and he was unwilling to 
awaken them —J cannot, without serious inconvenience. It 
is a softened “ will not.” 


Verse 8 —I s7y wn'o you. A solemn formula, intimating 
the importance of the statement which it introduces. It 
gives the pith of the whole parable.—Although he will not 
arise, etc. We have not, as in the case of the unjust judge, a 
person unwilling in himself to bestow the favor. He is a 
friend who under favorable circumstances would not hesitate 
to comply with the request. It is the unfavorableness of the 
conditions that makes necessary the importunity. His con- 
duct is not wholly unreasonable. In the day-time, a word 
would bave brought the favor. In the darkness and embar- 
rassments of the night, he has a right to know that there is 
an exigency. Still; the very fact of the application might be 
taken as proof of the exigency. He ought not, therefore, to 
have been reluctant and delayed, but arisen with alacrity 
to meet the need of his friend. Yet importunity will over- 
come bis reluctance.—Jmportunity. The Greek word means, 
properly, shamelessness, impudence, though this would be too 
strong a rendering for it here. ‘“Importunity” is weak 
and inad« quate. It marks the persistent suit that will not 
take “no” for answer,—the bold front of him who will not 
accept nor understand a re‘usal.—As many (loaves) as he 
wisheth; or, as many things, or whatever things, he wisheth. 
The pronoun admits equally either construction, and the 
meaning is not essentialiy varied. 

Verss 9.—And I say unto you. In the “I say unto you” 
of verses 8, the emphasis was entirely on “say.” Here, 
“say” is unemphatic, and the emphasis is equally on “I” 
and “you” Oar Saviour is making the application of the 
preceding parable. He has just said, because of his bold and 
fearless importunity, he wiil give him whatever he needeth. 
“And J, too” (as taking the place of him who was to bestow 
the favors), ‘‘ say unto you” (as holding the place of him who 
was to receive them).—Ask: that is, not merely make a 
single request, but “ keep asking,” “keep seeking,” “ keep 
knocking.” Such is the force of the tense in all these verbs. 
It implies persistency in the act as the condition of success- 
fal petition, but at the same time with the assurance that so 
our petition will be successful, because we are dealing with 
one of whom we know in advance that he is dispored to 
favor us.—Knock; or, “ persist in knocking.” The imagery 
here is c'early drawn from the parable. The man had come 
to his friend's house at midnight, when the door was closed, 
and knocked for admittance. It was late, but not, as in the 
case of the virgins at the wedding banquet (Matt. 25: 10,11), 
too late: continued, importunate knocking procured admit- 
tance. The correspondence of the imagery suggests the 
probability, though it by no means makes it certain, that 
the injunction and the parable were originally uttered 
togather. The image of knocking is sufficiently common to 
have been easily suggested without the parable. 

Verse 10.— Fur every one that asketh. The Saviour enforces 
the direction and assurances just given by stating the univer- 
sality of the principle upon which they rest. It is a law of 
the divine government, a fact to which there is no exception, 
that diligent, earnest seeking has its reward. No endeavor 
will be ineffectual. Of course, the natu’e of the case sug- 
gests the proper limi/ations. It is asking for that which is 
really good; it is asking with the conviction that the great 
Giver knows far better than we the best time and mode of 
answering the prayer and bestowing the gift. Under these 
conditions, prayer is sure of its answer. The laws of the 
kingdom of heaven are invariable, A God of infinite good- 
ness and of infinite resourcss caunot deny himself. All true 
prayer is answered; all true seeking is rewarded; all true 
knocking finds at last the door swinging open. But we 
must ask in thorough earnest; we must seek persistently ; 
and we must bow reverently to God's will and wisdom as to 
the form which the answer and the reward shall take. Thus 
the prayer of our Saviour in the garden was essential'y 
answered, although the cup did not pass from him. 
received a thousand fold the reward of his filial resignation 
and obedience. 

Verse 11—The construction of the original here is so 
abrupt and forcible that it is, perhaps, worth while to give 
the English reader its exact rendering. It runs thus: ‘ And 
of whim from among you, the father, shall his son ask a 
loaf of bread—he will not, will he? give him a stone. Or 
also a fish, he will not, will he? instead of a fish, give 
himaserpent. The argumsat is now @ minori ad majus, 


He | 


from the less to the greater; from the weaker to the stronger. 
If the earthly friend will thus supply our needs, how much 
more the heavenly! If the earthly Father will not mock 
our petitions, how much less our Father who is in heaven! 
From among you is emphatic, as contrasting the imperfect 
and sinful beings of earth with the one only good, namely, 
God.—A loaf—a stone. We mark the correspondence of the 
imagery. A loaf may easily in form resemble astone. The 
mocking father (supposing him so unnatural), being asked 
for a loaf, points to a stone of like form and dimensions, and 
says, “ Take that.” So, for a fish, he mocks him with its sem- 
blance in the serpent; and for an egg gives him a 
(unhatched) scorpion. The idea here is twofold. The human 
father will not, on the one hand, make a flat denial, nor, on 
the other, mock his son with the partly unreal (the stone), 
partly miechievous (the serpent), semblance of the desired 
gift. He will neither refuse his son, nor deceive him. 


Verse 13.—/Jf, therefore, ye. The reasoning is from our 
imperfect human to the perfect divine nature; from the 
imperfect love of man to the perfect love of God. The 
relations being substantially identical, if man partially 
fulfills them, how much more completely will God fulfill 
them.— Being evil: that is, although ye are evil, and thus 
might be expected to come short in your dutie».—Know how : 
that is, know both intellectually and morally. It implies 
the knowledge which consists partly in mental clear-sighted- 
ness, but still more in that state of the affections which 
allows and dictates right action. It is here the knowledge 
of the heart, rather than of the intellect. It does not so 
much lie in the segacify which discriminates good gifts from 
those which are worthless or mirchievous (though it includes 
that), as the kindly feeling which will not allow us to with- 
hold the desired good from our children.— Your Futher who ts 
in heaven. Tae original, by an elegant Greek idiom, reads 
“Your Father (who is) from heaven.’ The construc‘ion is 
an elliptical one, in which, by familiar Greek usage, the 
writer says, ‘‘ Your Father from heaven will give” for 
“Your Father who is in heaven will give from heaven ”— 
The Holy Spirit. In Matt. 7:11, we have for “the Holy 
Spirit,” simply “ good things.” The two are really equiva- 
lent; the Holy Spirit is the sum and substance of all good. 
We know not what to pray for as we ought, but it is always 
safe to pray for ‘‘ good things,” leaving God to decide what 
the good things are, and it is always safe to pray for the 
Holy Spirit. This gift cannot be given in too large measure. 
Any of the so-called earthly goods, as health, riches, power, 
fame, learning, beauty, may be turned to our injury. Not 
ro that which is truly and essentially good. So the wisest 
of the Pagans, Socrates, used to teach that mortals, short- 
sighted as they were, should simply pray to the gods for 
good things, leaving it to their higher wisdom to decide what 
the things were which could be properly so called. So 
Juvenal, after expatiating on the ‘vanity of human wishes,” 
and showing how power, eloqusnce, riches, beauty, long life, 
all may work the ruin of the possessor, declares that man is 
dearer to the gods than he is to himself; that they, there- 
fore, may be safely trusted to decide for us what they shall 
bestow, and that we may wieely sum up our petitions in the 
prayer for ‘a sound body in a sound mind.” The Christian 
can tru-t to an infinitely deeper benevolence, controlled by 
an infinitely higher wisdom ; and can sum up all his suppli- 
cations in the entreaty for that Spirit whose coming creates 
“ the life of God in the soul of man.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Which of you shall have a friend? (v.5) Itis a good thing 
to havea friend to callonin an emergency. ‘A friend in 
need is a friend indeed.” It is a good thing to havea friend 
even if you are not in an emergency. There is no one s0 
rich, so powerful, so independent, as to afford to be without 
friends. He who has no friend is the poorest being on earth. 
He who has many friends is rich for this life, whatever else 
he lacks. He who has one friend, who can be trusted unhesi- 
tatingly, and depended on unwaveringly—one sincere, unsel- 
fish, and faithful friend—has more than the common lot of 
man, and has reason to be profoundly gratefal for this pos- 
session. In numbering our blessings, no small account should 
be taken of our friendships. There is cheer and strength 
and inspiration in a wise friendship. No person can do his 
or her best work in the world, or find truest enjoyment, with- 
out the sympathy and help of a friend. A true friend is 
| worth seeking, worth having, worth holding even at many 

a concession and sacrifice. Which of you shall have a 
friend ? 

Friend, lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine .. is 

come to me,and I have nothing to set before him (v. 5, 6). 
We are all dependent upon each other. There are times 
| when we must call on our friends for help, and again when 
| they must similarly call on us. Unlooked-for visitors do 
sometimes catch us with scanty larders ; or we, while alone, 
| are thoughtlessly short of sugar or coffee, of eggs or potatoes, 





us from it, and, on the other hand, we ought to be as ready 
to give help as to ask it. Selfishness should not stand in the 
way of our proving ourselves good neighbors. ‘“ He that 
hath friends must show himself friendly.” 

He from within shall answer, ... Trouble me not: .. 
I cannot rise and give thee (v. 7). There are friends, and there 
are friends. There are those who want to be counted gocd 
ne'ghbors, who are unwilling to be at the cost or trouble of 
proving themselves such when the test comes. And there 
are neighbors whose kind deeds go far beyond their best 
words. It is when we call on a friend in some hour of dark- 
ness, and ask of him he'p which costs something, that we 
learn what is the true measure of his friendship. There are 
many at noonday to say, ‘Call on mo at any tims, and I 
shall be glad to serve you.” It is only now and then one 
who will leave his bed at midnight to do some small service 
for us—or some greater service. Fair-weather friends are on 
every side. And yet, with all there is of falee profession and 
selfishness among men, now and then “ there is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother’—who can be depended on 
day and night, in fair weather and in foul. If you have such 
a friend, thank God for him, and take comfort in his friend- 
ship. 

Though he will not rise and give him because he is his friend, 
yet because of his importunity he will rise and give him (v. 8). 
Persistent begging 18 a power among men. It should not be 
lost sight of in an estimate of the world’s forces. A man, 
it is true, ought to be ashamed of himself if he will not get 
out of bed to loan a loaf of bread to his neighbor as an act 
of friendship, But the man who wants the loaf of bread for 
a hungry guest ought to be ashamed of himself, if he stop 
calling till he gets it, whether his neighbor is fast or slow in 
responding. “Just you stick to it, and ksep yelling,” was 
the pithy advice of a street peddler to the youth whom he put 
in his place for a few hours. And, after all, the successful 
men are commonly those who won't take No for an answer. 
They are the commercial travelers who ge! orders where 
others have been refased; they are the book-agents who 
swell subscription lists in hard times and in harder fields ; 
they are the committee-men who raise money to build 
churches, or to repair them, when ‘everybody ”’ says it’s no 
use trying ; they are politicians who obtain federal appoint- 
ments to office for themselves or their friends, against all 
probabilities ; they are the men who work ont reforms which 
all the world counted impossible. They are the Edward 
Kimballs, and the Anthony Comstocks, and the Mrs. Gaineses | 
and the Beaconefields of their generation. ‘‘ Bayonets seldom 
cross” is a maxim in war, That is, it is rarely the case that 
two bodies of men are so equally matched that neither yields 
when the other presses forward with unflinching determination. 
One side or the other gives way at the approach of cold steel. 
So, all through life, the struggle for the supremacy over 
want or over wrong is often simply a question of endurance. 
If you ask for a thing which is worth having, and don’t get 
it on the first asking, ask for it again, or ask ten times, 
or a hundred times, or ten thousand times; feel that 
you must have it, and act as you feel. If you have 
more determination in asking than the other party has in 
refusing, you are sure to get what you started to get. It is 
forgetfulness of this simple truth which makes so many men 
@ failure in life. They stop asking before they've got what 
they set out for. Every neighbor of theirs ought to under- 
stand that his only hope of an hour's sleep the night they 
call is by gatting up and giving bread to a man who would 
never stop shouting till he got the bread. Would your neigh- 
bor understand that if you were at his door? 

Ask, and it shall be given you; sek, and ye sha’l find ; knoek, 
and it shall be opened unto you (vy. 9). God has eo ordered, 
that there are cause and effect in the spiritual as well as in 
the natural world. Somethings which we need are given 
only in answer to prayer. Itis true that God knows our 
need; and that, so far as we can see, he might give these 
things whether we ask them or not. But he has commanded 
us to pray for them, and his promise of giving them is con- 
ditioned on our praying. If we fail to get them, on whom, 
then, rests the blame? God likewise conditions our attain- 
ment in epiritual knowledge and grace on our secking 
and striving. If we want greater spiritual blessings, we 
must determine to have them; and we must press in their 
pursuit with all the dead earnestness which characterizes 
men who want earthly possessions, and who get them 
because they will have them. 

Ifa son shall ask bread of any of you that is a futher, will 
he give him a@ stone? (v. 11.) A kind father knows that he 
loves his children. He knows that itis hard for him to 
refuse them whatever hecan properly grant. A fond mother 
knows that she loves her child as she loves her life. She 
knows that it isa pleasure to her to give, and a pain to her 
to withhold, whatever her darling asks for. It bitterly 
grieves a parent to have his or her parental love doubted. 
There is no way in which unkindness is more eurely shown 
toa parent than by a question of that parent’s love. Yet 
how many children pain their parents in just this way. “I 
should think I might have a new coat. You can afford it as 





| And then is when we find a convenience in good neighbors, 
| We ought to be free to call on them. Pride should not keep 
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wanted to go, you'd let me, I'm sure.” ‘ You might let me 
have one more piece. You know it wouldn’t harm me.” 
A child ought to understand that his father and his mother 
love him, and that if they refuse him anything he asks for, 
they have avery good reason for so doing. They would 
never give him a@ stone for bread, a serpent for a fish, a 
rc rpion for an egg. It isa shame for him to say or to 
think that they would. 

How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him? (vy. 13). We ought always to 
realizs that God is better than men—kinder and more loy- 
ing to his children than they are to theirs. But do we? 
There are fond mothers, who resolutely cause pain or grief 
to their darlings by forcibly administering some unpleasant 
medicine, or by taking away some dangerous plaything, or 
unowholesome article of focd, while they are unable to 
explain their ground of action to the little ones. They know 
that they are prompted in this by truest love, although to 
their children they may, for the present, seem unloving. Do 
those mothers never wonder how God can be influenced by 
love to them, in causing them pain or grief, by what he 
gives, or by what he takes away, while he yet fails to make 
fall explanation of his course? If so, is there no suggestion 
in their thought that God is less loving and wise than an 
earthly parent? There is many a father who is sure that he 
is moved by kindness in even his severest dealings with his 
children, who does not rest in confidence on the love of his 
Father in heaven, when that Father's dealings are to him a 
source of privation and of ruffering. Now, if we believe that 
(od is kinder than men—and who dares doubt it ?—let us go 
to him in stronger confidence than ever a child came to an 
earthly parent, and ask of him the richest of all spiritual 
blessings. God gave the most precious treasure of bis uni- 
verse to secure the presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
of every believer in Jesus who would ask for this indwell- 
ing presence. Ifthe Holy Spirit has not a temple in our 
hearts, God will send him to be with us forever, if we desire 
it, and ask it in the name of Jesus, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Review by questioning upon the last lesson, and call for 
the last golden text. Have repeated the verse teaching how 
we shou!d love God ; then say, ‘ The last lesson taught how to 
be merciful to our neighbor; this teaches how merciful God 
1s to us when we ask him for blessings.” It is in a story by 
which Jesus taught how ready his Father and our Father is 
to hear and answer those who pray. What is it to pray? 
Nacourage the children to answer, that you may know what 
ideas they have of prayer ; for there can be no true Christian 
life without real and constant prayer, easier to begin in 
childhocd than ever after. Before Jesus told this story, he 
had taught his disciples how to pray. They saw him alone, 
praying, and when he had finished, one of them said to him, 
* Lord, teach us to pray.” It was what we know and call 
“the Lord's Prayer,” that he taught his disciples. This 
should be committed to memory by avery child, and often 
repeated, not merely as an exercise, but in prayer, and care- 
folly taught,—for there are some children who would never 
know it but for faithfal teaching in the Sunday-school. 
After Jesus had taught his disciples this pattern prayer, it 
was not enough that they had the words to say, but he 
taught them to have the right spirit too. Is it enough to 
pray on Sunday, and forget it all the week? What is our 
golden text? Does it mean that we ought to pray all the 
time and never stop? Those are the words of Jesus himself, 
when he told another story scmething like this one. He did 
not mean to pray always, and do nothing else, but to be in 
the right spirit to pray at any time and in any place, and 
not be tired of asking. 

If our Father in heaven is never tired of hearing us, and 
invites us over and over again to come, ought we ever to be 
tired of asking? It was to show that he loves to hear, and 
wants us to keep on asking, that Jesus told this story. 

In the middle of the night a man stood knocking at his 
neighbor’s door; he wanted to borrow three loaves of bread. 
He said as hestood outside the door, a friend of mine on a 
journey has stopped for the night, and I have nothing to set 
before him. In Palestine the days were hot and the roads 
sandy and dusty, and the best time to travel was late at 
night ; that was why the visitor came at such an hour. 

There were not many inns or hotels where travelers could 
stop, and so he went to the house of some one he knew. 
That man had nothing ready to give him to eat, so he went 
to a neighbor to borrow bread; not such loaves as we have, 
for he asked for three, but their loaves were small barley- 
cakes. The man at whose house he knocked did not want 
to get up at that time, and he said, “ Do not trouble me now; 
my children and all in the house are in bed and asleep, and 
the house locked up. I cannot get up and disturb them all 
to give you what you want.” 

He was not willing to take that trouble; he did not care 
for the traveling stranger, nor did he want to please his 
neighbor enough to get up; Jesus said the man would not 
rise and give him because he was his friend, but because of 





his importunity he wou'd give him as many loaves as he 
wanted. 

What is that long, hard word? What is the name of our 
lesson? It means to keep on asking, to make the case urgent 
as the man did, so that the best way to make him stop beg- 
ging and knocking, and get him away, was to give him all he 
wanted and let him go. 

Then Jesus gave his disciples three precepts and three 
promises. A precept is some saying or word to teach others, 
a direction, a rule; a teacher is often called a preceptor 
because he gives rules to his echolars. Jesus’ precepts with 
this story were in three words; you need never forget them, 
for they are little words made out of this parable, and the 
letters for the first one stand for the other two words. Put 
on the board 

ASK 

8 

K 
and let them spell the word each way. On another part of the 
board, in a line with the first precept, write the firat promise, 
and so on, each precept and promise. In this simple way the 
whole verse will be easily remembered; the next verse 
can be illustrated by the story. 

What did the man say at his neighbor’s door? Asking, 
he received; what did he need for his friend? he went 
to seek bread, and did not mean to stop until he ehould find 
it. What did he do to wake his neighbor? The children 
can tell, as you question, how the knocking, the seeking, and 
the asking all brought what the man wanted. Have the 
verses repeated several times, for they will be anchors to 
some of those souls long after the teacher’s words are for- 
gotten; but the lines of divine truth which have been drawn 
will be cables to hold fast in many a future storm of life. 
Then tell of the questions Jesus asked; sometimes he taught 
by asking questions, just as your teachers try todo. Perhaps 
the disciples did not always answer, but they thought about 
them, and answered in their hearts. Matthew, one of those 
who heard, wrote down these very questions, and left them 
for usto answer; and this is what they mean: If a child 
should ask his father for bread, would he give him a stone? 

The little loaves of barley baked browa, looked like a 
round flattened stone; but would a father so mock his hun- 
gry child? 

They ate a great many fish in all that country round the 
lake, and so a hungry child might ask for a fish; but Jesus 
said, ‘ Would his father givehim aserpent? Or, if he asked 
an egg, would he give him a scorpion ?”’ Describescorpion,—a 
small animal like a ehellfish, whose sting was poison; said 
to be a white variety which, when folded or drawn up, 
looked somewhat like an egg. Did the dieciples answer these 
questions? There was no need of answering then, nor 
now, for you know no father would so treat his child. Jesus 
asked another question, that to answer fully we must com- 
pare the love of an earthly father and the love and wisdom 
of our Father in heaven. 

Even the best men sometimes make mistakes; God can- 
not ; and Jesus asked, “If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him? Every good you ever had he has given you; the best 
thing he can give is the gift of his dear Son and the Holy 
Spirit to help you to love and obey him. It was to rhow 
how willing he is to give his Holy Spirit, that Jesus told 
this story, and gave these precepts and promises and ques- 
tions. Review them all, and apply not in theory only, 
but to child-life. From your knowledge of the children, try 
to give some real experience of some child, some examples of 
answered prayer; if there is the tender confidence there 
should be between teacher and class, you can do it without 
exposing any trust; and examples from their own lives will 
be far better than any others. Iixplain, in a simple way, 
that the promises do not mean that we shall always have 
exactly what and when we ask; a baby may want to play 
in the flame, and the mother give some other bright thing; 
a child may want a sharp knife or dangerous weapon, and a 
wise father give a safe toy instead. Impress that no prayer 
is ever unheard or unanswered; but our wise, loving, 
heavenly Father may see it best to answer in another time 
and way from oar poor asking. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


To go unto a friend at midnight, in the East, is not a very 
common undertaking. Except in a place so changed by Euro- 
pean and American influence as Bei ft, or Alexandria, or 
Cairo, the night is the time when everything is shut up and 
barred, when the streets are given up to dogs or human 
prowlers. Ifone has to go out, he must carry a lantern, 
under penalty or danger of spending the night in the guard- 
house, at least. It is neither customary, nor pleasant, nor safe 
to be out. It would be no wonder that a man’s friend would 
be very unwilling to be roused up to lend him some bread. 

The loaves of bread in ancient times seem to have been 
more like the loaves of bread of which specimens are still 
preserved at Pompeii, some of them still bearing the baker's 





stamp. Those were round, flattish cake, a foot or lees in 
diameter, and an inch to an inch and a half thick. The 
modern native bread of the East is diffsrent: that consists 
of dough rolled out thin, and baked by sticking it to the 
sides of the heated oven. When sufficiently baked, the 
bread drops off of itself. The. baking frequently causes one 
big bubble in the middle, so that the loaf is like a round air- 
cushion that has been blown up. It can always be split into 
an upper and a lower half. This bread is flexible; anda 
few olives or dates can be rolled up init, and the whole 
thrust into the pocket. The plac*s of the ovens in the cities 
seem to be great places for gossip. The oven is called, as 
anciently in Hebrew, tanniir. In the new collection of 
General Di Cesnola is a terra-cotta model of a tannir, with 
the thin loaves sticking around the sides, and a woman look- 
ing in at the top to see if the bread is done. This shows that 
the flexible bread was used in high antiquity. But three 
loaves, whether ancient or modern, would be a very small 
supply: the request would be for scarcely more than a bite 
to stay hunger. 

Sometimes this flexible bread is made in other shapes 
than round cakes. Ata grand dinner among the Syrians 
now-a days, a large sheet of flexible bread will be put at 
each plate, just as a napkin is put by a plate in an American 
house. And generally, also, this sheet of flexible bread is 
rolled and folded up in shapes of as much fancy as those in 
which it delights the head waiter of a hotel to see his nap- 
kins folded. This quality ofthe bread’ makes it very con- 
venient at a meal where people sit or recline around, and put 
their fingers into the common dish. It can be doubled into 
& spoon, wherewith to dip up gravy or sauce or small fruit, 
it can be used as a napkin when the fingers or mouth are too 
thickly smeared with semi-liquid food, or wrapped round a 
higbly spiced (or perhaps unsavory) morsel, before swallowing. 

In case of need, the friend would, however, get out of bed 
and obey the laws of hospitality. That is imperative. Accord- 
ingly a continued knocking—often necessary in making 
an evening call—brings some one near the gate, or 
to the window or top of the wall above, who inquires 
“ Min?” the vulgar Arabic for ‘‘who?” and the response 
“ Ana” or “I” is usually enouzh to show who is there. 

* For a friend of mine in his journey is come to me” is a 
stroke in the picture not inconsistent with what is just said 
about the state of things in Eastern cities in the night. 
Often, through various causes, a traveler gets belated, or 
lcses his way, and is many hours in reaching a place where 
it is safe or convenient to stop. It wou'd, of course, be 
generally impossible to get inside of a walled town after the 
gates were shut for the night; though under Tarkish rule it 
would not bs absolutely so. To go out or in a gate of Nicoria 
in Cyprus after dark, for example, wcou'd require the epecial 
permission of the chief authorities; and as much form and 
parade would be displayed as at the regular opening and 
shutting of the gate for a special envoy of a minor sort. 
Bat in villages, especially those which marked the ordinary 
stages of a journey, the case would be different. It would 
more resembie a stranger's coming to a house in some of the 
primitive parts of America, and requesting the householder 
to call off nis dogs before he dismounts. 

The word in verse 8 rendered “ importunity ’ means liter- 
ally “shamelessnees ;" but there is little choice between the 
two for ordinary purposes. We see shameless beggar3 enough 
here; but no one realizes what it is to be an impudent— 
importunate is too feeble a word—beggar without going to 
the East. The boot-black who gets in your way, points at 
your boots, and persists for a couple of blocks in his efforts to 
give you a “shine,” and “ black ’em for five csn’s,” is but the 
feeblest reminder of a noisy oriental beggar. The Italian 
beggars of fifty years ago could hardly have been worse. The 
writer has been followed all through the Jewish quarter of 
Jeru‘alem, out at the dung gate, around the wall, and into 
the Zion gate, by two sturdy begging Jews, whom he only 
escaped by going toward the Ciurch of the Holy S:zpulchre, 
where the Jews dared not follow. It would have been much 
easier to" rise and give” than to have suffered their impor- 
tunity; but the lesson was worth its cost. One showed 
money, and offered to make change, if I had not a piece 
small enough for him, though he knew the American would 
be liberal. 


The words of Jesus in verses 9, 10, 13, have several Jewish 
parallels, in the shape of comments on the Old Testament, 
and in other sayings; and the idea of importunity being 
needed is stronger in them than in our lesson. Indeed, our 
Lord here seems rather to inculcate the necessity of confi- 
dence in praying to God, and to contrast it with the impor- 
tunity frequently necessary in petitions to men. Of the 
rabbinic sayings just referred to, one is ‘‘ With importunity 
one geis something even out of heaven.” Another: “Impor- 
tonity is a queen without acrowa.” But io ancther mean 
ing, ‘‘ He comes as a shameless man who makes no mention 
of his sin.” Or, in still another,‘ As the fork turns the 
grain in the barn, so has the prayer of the pious power to 
turn the wrath of God into mercy.” Suill other sayings are 
these: “ The law, good works, prayer, and business, demand 
perseverance” (or courage, or steadfastness). Rabbi Isaac 
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said,“ Ifone says to thee,‘I have sought and not found,’ 
believe him not; orifhe says,‘I have not sought but yet 
have found,’ again believe him not; but if he says, ‘I have 
sought and found,’ then believe him.” “But this rule 
applies only in spiritual things; in worldly things all 
depends upon the help of God; and even in spiritual things 
we must understand this saying only as applying to seeking, 
not to obtaining; for a good memory is a gift of God.” 

As to the knocking, “‘ Mordecai was called the son of Kish 
because he knocked (She-ha-kish) upon the door of merey, 
and it was opened to him.” A story is also told which illus- 
trates verse 13, which has its interesting points, but is rather 
silly in detail. The point of similarity lies in a certain 
rabbi's observing that a man furnished money to his divorced 
wife, and believing that God would certainly be as kind to 
his people, and show himself a father to the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Much comment of more or less learning has been expended 
upon the choice of objects contrasted, in verses 11, 12, and 
their points of similarity ; but the rhetoric of the passage is 
rather better if a complete absurdity is shown by the com- 
parison, than if a father was supposed by it to be deceiving 
his son, a3 he would be d>ing if he gave him certain fabu- 
lous stones of a marked resemblances to bread; certain ser- 
pents of marked resemblance to fishes, as eels or cuttle fish 
arms; or a scorpion rolled up like an egg, as it is sometimes 
said to do with itself, in place of an egg. This style of 
imaginative comment is rather worse than the artificial com- 
ments of some of the Jews on passages of Scripture that are 
plain enough, and beautiful in their plainness, without being 
tricked out with any false gear of invention. 
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PRAYING IN CoyripENcE —When Jobn Knox, the Scottish 
reformer, was laboring and praying for the establishment in 
Scotland of a purer religion, a religion which wuld have its 
seat in the hearts of men, and bring forth fruit in an boftest 
walk in this life and salvation in the world to come, it is said 
that his confidence in God's purpore was so strong in his 
breast that he stopped not at lesser blessings or minor resulte, 
but earnestly and boldly prayed, “ Lord, give me Scotland!” 
And though, as in all cases of religious reform, the work was not 
accomplished without tremendous cor flict and suffering, nor 
all of it accomplished in Knox's time, yet the infinence of 
Knox's labors and prayers has continued, as a characteristic 
impressed upon the Sco‘ch as a people, unto this day. 

When Luther started from Erfurt to Worms, his friends 
attempted to dissuade him; and we all know his reply that 
though there were as many devils as tiles on the roofs of the 
houses, he would go; but he made another reply which 
appears authenticated, though we do not often hear of it. It 
was in substance that the Lord had answered his prayers, and 
that the devil was making great efforts torcare him, but that 
all amounted to nothing. He had promise of God's protec- 
tion at Worms, and all the pomp of opposition, and the 
threats and apparent danger of death, were only a show 
arranged by the devil to scare him away from his duty. Who 
shall say that he did not pray in confidence? or that his 
actions did not show his strong faith ? 

Prayine In ConrripENcE ILLusTRATED.—Not so well as 
in me parable, but yet passably. A very noted minister, in 
the good old times when a deal of “ law work” anda long 
soaking in the Slough of Despond were deemed indispensable 
to trae conversion, was in just that regulation state of misery 
preceding his supposed change of heart. He had been in that 
condition for some months; had had many talks with his 
spiritual adviser ; continually read his Bible, and tried to 
pray as well as one could who (unconsciously, perhaps) looked 





to something within himself as a ground of salvation. He | formed in the night, on account of the heat. This is the 


had not faith, and he could not, in a manner eatisfactory to 
himself, pray. He had had good religious edacation from 
his youth, and knew the way of life theoretically, but not 
practically. In this state of despondence, egotistically for- 
lorn, he wandered into a Methodist chapel—one of the primi- 
tive sort ; for indeed they were all primitive then. Coming 
in late, he sat down in one corner, just as the preacher was 
shouting at the top of his voice (as indeed only a primitive 
Methodist could shout), “ Look unto me—and BE YE 
SAVED! Look! that is all you have todo! just look!" And 
that broadside blew away in a flash all the young man’s self- 
righteousness, conceit, farcies,and deapondence. He saw how 
it was; he looked ; and for years after his life and his preach- 
ing showed him as a shining example in the road of salva- 
tion. 

Prayina 1x CoNFIDENCE ComMANDED.—So thought Dr. 
Franklin when in his old age he rat as one of the body that 
framed the Constitution of the United States. Stating that 
if any one thing had appeared asan endaring fact in his life- 
long observation, it was that God reigned ; he set forth the 
need and desirability of opening the convention's de'ibera- 
tions with prayer, and moved that a certain minister of the 
gospel be invited to lead the prayer at the opening. But 
the convention did not appear to think with him : indeed, we 
believe his motion was not seconded. Buatillustrations most 
strictly adapted to this point naturally bslong in the Bible 
itself: we can hardly elsewhere find a literal ‘“ Thu: saith the 
Lord” on the subjec:, 

PrayinG 1y CoyFIpDENCE ExcouraGeD.—lI]lustrative com- 
parisons very similar to those iu the text are scattered 
through the entire O:d Testament. Indeed, this point is one 
of the chief ones in Christian duty or in securing salvation. 
We trust people whom we never saw or knew to take us 
hundreds of miles on a railway, or thousands of leagues on 
the sea, when we know that not merely a little treachery, 
but even no great degree of care!essness, wou'd prove our 
destruction. It is strange, then, that we d» not trust the 
mercy and love of our Creator and perpetual Sustainer? 
Vain repetitions do not show confiderce. “Pa” arked a 
little boy, ‘does the Lord know everything ?”—" Yes, my 
son; but why do you ask that?”—" Because our preacher. 
when he prays, is so long telling him everything that I 
thought he was not posted.” Said Spurgeon, ‘I never like 
to have one of my deacons pray for half an hour, and con- 
clude with asking the Lord to forgive our short comings.” 
Nor would it, on the other hand, be deemed very sensible to 
pray as the pious monk, who repeated the alphabet, and 
then prayed the Lord to put these letters tegether into 
syllables, the syllables into words, and the words into 
eentences, fitly joined into a well-ordered prayer, such as 
would be mest suitable to the petitioner’s need and most con- 
ducive to the glory of God. So, also, some acts are neceesary 
to show confidence. When the child heard his father ;ray 
that the wants of the poor might be rupplied, and suggested 
that his father answer his own prayer by sendi: g necessaries 
to the poor, he showed wherein confidence in prayer might 
be manifested. And in that kind of confidence in prayer 
or at least, in that kind of display of his confiderce, he 
would have doubtless felt 1n his heart encouragement from 
God. When we see a godly praying person answer bis own 
prayers, we see and feel that he is going on with ircreasing 
courage. More than that, we feel encouraged ourselves to 
go and do likewise. Said Christmas Evans, “Prayer is the 
rope up in the belfry: we pull it, and it rings the bell up in 
heaven.” Said Mary Queen of Scots, according to common 
report, ‘I fear John Knox's prayers more than an army of 
ten thousand men.” Said Eliot, “ Prayer and pains can 
do anything.” Said another, whose name is not now 
recalled, ‘:When I y ray, I put the Lord on my side.” 

But the world is full of encouraging examples to those who 
pray in confidence. When the people prayed, then the 
gospel began to spread to remotest corners of the earth. 
Often we learn the secret history of the beg nning of a 
glorious revival of religion by finding that some obscure 
saint, or some emall knot of believers, has been secretly and 
silently praying for the Lord to revive his work. Herein, 
even the heathen may teach usa lesson. They confidently 
invoked their g:ds at the beginning of every oration, every 
new undertaking, every battle. In Plato’s Crito is a beautitul 
picture of Socrates's confidence in the laws of this world and 
the next, confiding in which, as the bosom cf Duty, he 
prayed and trusted. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. BICB, D.D. 


Luke 11: 5. Having given a comprehensive form of 
prayer by request of one of his disciples (vy. 1-4), cur Lord 
now pronounces a parable to enforce the duty of importu- 
nate prayer. This is attached so loosely to the preceding 
instruction that possibly the Master delivered it at another 
time, and it ie given here only on account of the connection 
of thought. The example 1s taken from daily life, and 
shows anew with what sharp penetration our Lord observed 
the common occurrences and experiences of the same.— Lange. 


At midnight. The Eastern journeys are often per- 





time when the caravans chiefly travel, wherever it can be 


‘done safely. The arrival of a friend at midnight is, there- 


fore, not to be considered as an unlikely circumstance It 
was a ucual practice among the Jews to borrow bread of 
each other.—Cobbin. 


V.6. A friend of mine. The rites of hospitality in the 
East were regarded as of the most sacred obligation. Per- 
sons must divide their last loaf with a traveler.— Warren. 


In his journey. Ona journey, implying a temporary halt 
for the night. Nothing to set before yy This 4 intatene- 
sory prayer. A friend, perhaps a sinner from his wander- 
ings, has come, and needs that bread of hfe without which 
he perishes, The Christian has nothing of his own to set 
before him, no power to pardon or to save. But he hasa 
wealthy neighbor.— Martyn. 


V. 7. He from within. He did not open the door and 
come to converse, but replied from within.— Bell. 


Trouble me not. Disturb or vex me not. Matt. 26: 10; 
Mark 14:6. The trouble makes him insensible both to the 
urgency of the case and the claims of the friendship.— Fuus- 
set and Brown. 


In bed. This is to be understood of separate beds in the 
same apartment. It is usual in the Hast, in lower life, fora 
whole family to sleep in the same room, laying each their 
bed or mattress on the ground —Cobbin. 


V. 8. Because of his impcrtunity. The word is astrong one, 
—“ shamelessness ;"’ persisting, in the face of all that seemed 
reasonable, and refasing to take a denial.—Jucobus. 


He at lergth obtains not merely the three which he asked, 
but ‘as many as he needeth;” hke the Phmnician woman 
from whom the Lord at first seemed to shut up all his com- 
a but to whom at last he opened the full treasure 

ouse of his grace, and bid her to help herself, saying, 
‘‘O woman, great is thy faith! be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.” Augustine observes, “When sometimes God gives 
tardily, he commends his gifts, he dc es not deny them; and 
again, God for a time withholds his gifte, that thou mayest 
learn to desire great things greatly.” Faith and patience 
and humility are all called into exercise by this temporary 
denial of a request — Trench. 


He will rise and give him. If importunity prevails with 
selfish men, how much more with God, who loves his chil- 
dren, and takes pleasure in granting their requests.— Bell, 


V.9. Ask, and it shall be given. Now comes the applica- 
tion of the parable. Be :mportunate in asking, seeking, and 
knocking at Gods door, and ycu will be heard and answered. 
God often delays answering prayer, that he may try the 
faith and earnestness of the suppliant —Martyn 


A definite assurance of a special hearing of prayer... 
procaring us from God what he, without the prayer, wou.d 
ceriainly not have bestowed upon us. Here also, as so often 
throvgrout the Old Testament, we have a God who permits 
himse.f to be entrea'ed, and, in the confi ct with praying 
faith, to be voluntarily overcome.— Van Oosterzee. 


We ask for what we wish; seek for what we miss: and 
knock for that from which we feel ourselves shut out. Of 
course, it is preumed that we ask aright in faith, and with 
an honest purpose to make u:e of what he receives.—Bary ¢s. 


V. 10. For every one. For strongest encouragement, we 
are now pointed to the grace of our heavenly Father as it 1s 
actually experienced among men. Psa. 22: 26.—Bell. 


As the Saviour hes just urged perseverance in prayer, he 
now speaks of the certainty of being heard, and gives his 
disciples to understand that it is in no care in vain, and that 
an uttered wish is surely fulfilled, that 1s,1f it belongs to 
‘hose good gifts which are now represented under the image 
of bread, fish, and egg. Batif any one shcu.d, in his tool- 
ishnees, beg @ sccrpion or @ snake, the father would be no 
father if he cou.d iu. fi.l such a wish.— Van Ousterzee. 


V.11. If a son shall ask bread. What father will so 
badly treat a child’s request as to deny him what he needs, 
or to give him what is evil.— Henry 


V.12. Egg ... scorp'on. The body of a white rcorpion, 
in particuiar, is very like an egg, for its head can scarcely be 
distinguished —Cobbin. 

God dors not answer our prayers by giving mischievou: 
things, as scorpions, even though to us they may wear the 
appearance of that which is good We often a:k for what 
seems to us desirable. Bat God does not give it, because he 
knows it would be evil—a scorpion, and not an egg.—Jucobus 


V.13 Evl Fallen and sinful beings. Holy Spirit. 
Our heavenly Father's “ good gift,” comprehending all vier 
spiritual blessings.— Crosby. 


The most yearning love of an earthly father falls infiaiteiy 
short of the rich, free, and lavish affection with which our 
heavenly Father dispenses bis gifts to vile and ungrateful 
man. bis freeness and fullness of the gospel off-r must 
leave men utterly without excuse. Why should they be 
prayerless or godless ?—Owen. 


At midnight the cry for help came, and prevailed It is 
never out of season to pray, until you be out of lite. He 
that keeps Israel slumbers not nor sleeps Come we early, 
he is awake; cme we late, he has not retired to rest. In 
prayer, the shamefacedaoees that shrinks from giving troubie 
should have no place. We troub'e God by oar sins, but not 
by our prayers.—Arnot. 


God's answers to our prayers consist of neither useless nor 
mischievous things, but of his best gift—his Holy Spirit—in 
all the various and fitting manifestations of his guidance, 
consolation, and teaching, in our lives. This is the bread 
of the parable; the fat is our Father in heaven, with 
whom, however, the night is as the day, who never slumbers 
nor sleeps.—A/ford. 


He who asks shall receive—of the very best. One prom- 


ise without reserve, and only one, because it includes all, 
remains; the promise of the Holy S rit to them who ask It. 
He who has the Spirit of God, God himesif, in him, has the 
Life in him, possesses the final cure of all ili, has io bimself 
the answer to all possible prayer.— George Macdonald, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 


Maesachusetts, state, at North Adams 

Canada, Provincial, at Peterboro’, Ontario 

Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbary 

Kansas, state, at Topeka.... ..-. 22-220 --00--02 ---- et. 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton Nov. 12-14 








NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 A. m., in Y. M. ©. A, Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 r. »., in 
the Y. M. G, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 ry. «., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3r.m, Led by the Rey, R. R. 
Meredith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Mon- | 
day of each month, at 7.30 Pp. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7.80 p. m., in the 
Hanson Place M. E, Church. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4p. M., 
in the Y. M, ©, A. Rooms, 


Ohteago; Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a. m., in 
Farwell Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 rp, m., in Bible Work Room, Y, M. ©. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, d Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M, E, Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., inthe Y. M. 0, A. Hall. 

Cincinnati, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
8.45 ep. m.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Cleveland, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 
12 to 12.45 p. M., in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Conducted by the Rey. Francis A. Horton, 

Oolumbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M.O. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 p. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Alalifax, N. 8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 p.m., In the Class-room Y: M. ©, A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

tadianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. 0. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr. ©. P. Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 e. uw, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
rp. w., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, cor- 
uer of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue, 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various 
ministers. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4p. m., in the Y. M. ©, A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, inthe Y. M. ©. A. Parlor, from 4to5 o’clock rp. m 
Led by the Hon, Vice-Chancellor Blake, Normal Class every Fri- 
day evening, in the Y. M.C.A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James 
Hughes. 

Washington, D. 0., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 r. m.,in the Y. M C. A. Hall. 








THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 


Oa Monday, Avgust 12, the newly organ'z3d Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle began its operations io 
earnest, EE glish history was first taken in hand, Mr. 
James Hughes, Saperintendent of Pablic Instruction in 
Toronto, C nada, opened the course with two admirable 
lectures. The Rev. Dr. Bidwell, of Buffalo; John Lord, 
LL.D, the eminent lecturer on history; and the Rev. J L 
Townsend, of Jamestown, N. Y —followed in the course, 
discussing the Dark Periods in E>giish History; Queen 
E jzabeth; Cromwell; Burke; and John Milton. A ccm- 
pendium of E 1g ish history, prepared by Dr. Vincent, was 
sold in immense numbers, and of Green’s English History, 
published at $1 75 per volume, nearly five hundred copies 
(all that could be procured) were sold on the grounds 
within three days. The enthusiasm created by this new 
movement is absolutely overwhelming. 

Astronomy was pursued with equal diligence. The 
R-v Dr. H. M Warren, of Poiladelphia, had charge of 
this department, He leetared upon the leading topics of 
the science to classes numbering more than a thousand 





persons. These pupils were provided with tickets entitling 
them to the use of the telescopes, two of which were in 


use, The weather favored obeervations, and night after 


| night the instruments were leveled upon the moon and 


upon Jupiter, while by actual count fourteen hundred 
observers passed before the glasees during the first four 


evenings. A course of reading upon this science is pre- 


scribed, and a text-book suited to the wants of these 


| workers is promised by Dr. Warren. 


Microscopy is continued this year, as last, under the 
direction of the Misses Lattimore, of Rochester, N. Y. 
They have juvenile classes and adult classes; and at 
appointed hours the place of exhibition is thronged with 
interested observers, who are admitted on ticket only. 
Phovography is receiving attention also under direction of 
the Rev. Dr. Cooper, of Philadelphia. His classes have 
been very large, though meeting at a very early hour. 
A clas in cslisthenics has been organized under the care of 
Miss Knox of E'mira. This, too, receives a large share of 
attention, Conversational sessions upon various phases of 
ethics and biblical criticism have also been held regu- 
larly under competent management. Indeed, the demand 
for advanced instruction at Chautauqua has become such 
that college presidents and professors, with normal school 
teachers and other instructors, are pressing forward by the 
score, ready, and even anxious, to lend their help to this 
remarkable educational anomaly. Critics at a distance may 
see immense flaws in the system here developing; but 
critics who visit the scene are first silenced, then converted, 
and finally they become admirers and advocates of “ the 
Chautauqua idea,” 

Let it not be supposed, however, that in the sweeping 
current of this new departure the old plans have been 
washed away. They have not, At the four normal 
classes, which meet twice each day, about six hund-ed 
pupils have been in regular attendance. And better work 
is doneinthem., The survival of the fittest is the princi- 
ple which controls the selection of leaders here. Those 
now leading these classes are men of tested skill in thie 
line, The complaints which have ascended from trained 
secular teachers in former years have been hushed, if not 
silenced entirely. They have criticised so freely that their 
methods have been subjected to scrutiny, and much that 
was appropriate to Sunday-school work has been adopted 
Lectures for entertainment and instruction have received a 
full share of attention. Joseph Cook appeared three times : 
once to speak on Lost Souls under Natural Law ; again, on 
Saved Souls under Natural Law; and again for a Qaestion 
Box Lecture. The Rev. Dr. Deems, who is an old favorite 
at Chautauqua, was again present; and Bishop Foster 
charmed the masses, while he edified them with his elo- 
quencs and logic. , 

The week’s work had several features. Ore was the recep. 
tion of His Excellency Governor A. H Co'quitt, of Gaorgia, 
president of the late International Sanday-school Cun- 
vention at Atlanta. The Governor with bis family arrived 
at Fair Point on Wedaesday, August 14 He received a 
most cordial welcome, which took formal shape on Thurs- 
diy af ernoon, when he was officiaily greeted by Bishop 
Foster on behalf of the Christian workers of the North 
Tae Governor's response was one of his fall, frank, heart- 
felt ut'erances, which won him so many admirers and 
friends at Atlanta during the convention. He seemed 
quite at hcma emid the various proceedings at the Point, 
and extended his stay for nearly a week. 

Another notable incident was the dedication of St Paul’s 
Grove, This is a beautiful portion of the grounds which 
is to be reserved as a park to be adorned in the interests of 
science and religion. The members of the Literary and 
Scieatific Circle assembled at the Pavilion and marched to 
the selected spot, where services appropriate to its dedica- 
tion were held. 

The Sanday-school of August 18 was superintended by 
the Rev. James S. Ostrander; and the Rev. Dr. George P. 
Hays, president of Washington and Jefferson Coilege 
fi ied the p!ace of pastor. The attendances in all depart- 
wents was 2795 Upon the grounds there were miny 
mere guests than on the previous Sunday, but the attend 
ance at the school was less by some two hundred. The 
lesson was well taught and well reviewed. The day was 
beautiful, aid its peacefulness and prcfitablenees were sub- 
jects of frequent comment, Many buadreds of persons 
came in on Saturday to spend Sunday ; but they accepted 
the ways of the place and caused no discords. 

INCIDENTAL NOTES, 

The improved management of the dining-hall is the 
theme of praise among all visitors. 

Every point of interest and many groups of prominent 
workers have been photographed and mounted by Mr. 
Walker, of Warsaw, N. Y.; and many visitors have carried 
away these vivid mementos of the Assembly of 1878. 

As Chautauqua grows, it becomes more difficult to main- 
tain the exact order of its earlier days and smaller size. 
Violations of quiet are more common than heretofore; but 





they are promptly suppressed, and that, too, without resort 
to severe measures, 

The book business has been effectively managed this sea- 
son. Thousands of purchasers were on hand, and large 
quantities of goods were sold. 





MR. GOUGH IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. John B. Gough, accompanied by Mrs. Gough and 
two nieces, arrived in Liverpool on July 20 No public 
demonstration was made at that time, as Mr. Gough is 
desirous of avoiding undue mental excitement, and of 
obtaining needed rest. 

Oa Tuesday, July 23, the Committee of the National 
Temperance League invited a number of ladies and gentle- 
men to meet Mr. and Mrs. Gough at a garden party in the 
College Gardens, Westminster Abbey, London, lent for the 
occasion by Dean Stanley and the Chapter of Westminster. 
The afternoon was fine, and a large number responded to 
the invitation. Among those present were Mr. S. Bowley, 
President of the National Temperance League, who occupied 
the chair; Samuel Morley, M.P.; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
M P.; Lord Clande Hamilton, M P.; the Hon. T, Pelham, 
Dean of Westminster; Canon Ellison, Canon Duckworth, 
the Rev. J. Cunningham Geikie, Dr. J. W. Richardson, 
Dr. Sinclair Paterson, Mr. T. B. Smithies, and many others 
connected with the temperance movement in England. 
Mr. Bowley, in his introductory remarks, spoke of the 
time when Mr. Gough was in England, eighteen years ago, 
when educated Eaglishmen regarded the temperance move- 
ment as a low and vulgar thicg. Much of the change in 
public sentiment Mr. Bowley attributed to Mr. Gough, 
who elevated the temperance question by the happy way 
in which he argued it before the public. 

The Hon. John Welsh, American Minister to England, 
said that it was very pleasant to be there upon that interest- 
ing occasion. It was not every one that was permitted to 
labor in such a field as that furnished by the metropolis 
of London; but it was sad to think that in this great city 
one might see what he defied them tosee in any other part 
of the world,—men and women frequenting houses for the 
sole purpose of intoxication. He hoped an attempt would 
be made to lift up the women, and he felt sure the men 
would follow. It was with a feeling of great cordiality 
that he united with them in tendering to Mr. Gough the 
welcome which he deserved. Among tie other speakers 
was Dr. B. W. Richardson, who spoke of the progress 
made on the scientific side of the question, 

Mr. Gough, who was received with great applause, 
spoke in words of greeting to his old and new iriends, 
and of affectionate commemoration of those gone before. 
Alluding to reforms in the United States, he spoke 
especially of women’s temperance work; and of the 
strengthening of the temperance cause by the infusion of 
the religiouselement, He said: “ We have had organiza- 
tions that refused to recognizs any religious influence 
whatever upon the movement, They used to say, ‘We 
don’t want any praying here; we do not want any preach- 
ing here; we do not want any ministers here: pure tem- 
perance is ail we want ; temperance is good enough gospel 
for us.’ That phase, tuank God! has passed away utierly, 
never to come back to us. And now our movement in 
America is not a religious movement, strictly speaking ; 
but it is a s.cular movement with a strong religious 
commanding eiement in it,” 

Oj the relations between science and temperance reform, 
Mr. Gough said, as reported in Tne Christian, of London: 

Icome back to find a very great change in London. I drove 
round your Embankment yesterday, and was astonished. I 
hardly knew the place. But I suppose as I work my way through 
the temperance societies I shall find a great many new and splen- 
did agencies for good Those which have been spoken of to-day 
I have recognized as growing for years; for I get your papers and 
I read what you are doing, and of the utterances of men like Dr. 
Richardson and Dr. Guli, and others, taking 


the question on 
scientific grounds 


I, and sach as I am, know notbing of the 
scientific ground. We cannot explain to the people how alcohol 
ffects the stomach and ihe blood. 


We unscientific people want 
others to tell us that. 


The, have made the nail and placed it 
ready for striking, a.d we come up a:d knock iton the head. We 
are obliged to come among the Cummon ciasses with our common 
notions, and sometimes, once in a while, a common man may aff ct 
the common mind by a veyy commonplace illustration. I heard a 
man in the United States affect an audi-nce wonderfully. He 
said, * They tell us that alcohol gives strength and nourishment. 
No, it does not. It gives stimulus. You go and sit down ona 
hornet’s nest; it is very quickening, but it is not nourishing” 
That is the way we have to put it to the common people. A man 
once said to a friend of mine,“ You are fighting whiskey, and 
whiskey has done a great deal of good; whiskey has saved a great 
many lives.” “ What do you mein?” said my friend ‘ Why, 
whiskey has saved a great many lives.” My frivad said, “ You 
remind me of a composition a boy was te write. The subject of 
his composition was a pin; and in his boyish way he said, ‘ A pin 
is avery queer sort of thing; it has got a round head and a 
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sharp point, and if you stick pins into you they hurt you. Men 
use pins to pin the euffs of shirts and collars, and women use 
them too. If you swallew them, they will kill you; if you buy 
them, they are five cents a paper; and they have saved thousands 
of lives.’ ‘ Well,’ the teacher said, ‘how do you make that out, 
Jimmy? Whatdo you mean by that? How do pins save thou- 
sands of lives?’ ‘ By people not swallowing them!’” So, while 
we work among the common people with illustrations like these, 
we need the scientific gentlemen to affect the mind and the intel- 
lect of those who intellectually tower far above us, and with all 
my heart I rejoice in these acquisitions. 


Mr G-.ugh left for the Continent on Wednesday, 
Jaly 24, where he will remain until the middle of Sep- 
tember. On September 24 he will lecture in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle, London; on September 
25, in the Birmingham Town Hall; and on September 26, 
in Hengler’s Circus, Liverpool. These meetings will be 
followed by some thirty others, at various central points. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL COUNCIL AT KOSEN. 


Tae following is translated, with some abridgment, 
from Dar Sonntagsechulfreund, of Berlin. It shows that 
the Sunday-echool idea is making progress in Germany ; 
though many things exert an influence there which are 
unknown in America, 

At the spring gathering, this year, of the Késen Ecclesi- 
astical Conference, which was held on the 29th and 30th 
of April, large numbers taking part in it, Pastor Méring, 
of Naumburg, read a very effective essay on the “ Origin, 
Establishment, and Importance of the Sunday-school.” 
The following is a brief summary of the heads of this 
essay : 

1 The Christian Sunday-school is a branch of the 
home mission, and is a handmaid of the Church of Jcsus. 
In it is to be taught only the word of God. 

2, The Christian Sunday-schoo! receives children, and 
endeavors to train them up religiously. It believes that 
it is the more called to this work, as the religious training 
of the child on the part of the family is very often 
neglected, and the week-day school and the church can- 
not fully supply in their official capacity that which is 
lacking in the family. 

3. The Sunday-school will by no means fill the gaps in 
the religious knowledge of those children whom the 
week-day school has neglected; but it will, more than 
anything else, have an edifying influence on such chil- 
dren. In it religious truths should not so much bs 
learned, as lived and believed. The children should 
thence be led to acquire a heartfelt love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and espouse his cause for their lifetime. 

4. In order to reach this aim, the Sunday-school divides 
the children into classes, from six to ten at the most, and 
gives only one class to each teacher, so that the latter can 
exert an influence with re‘erence to the individuality of 
each child, and show each one his personal love, 

5 Sincein the Sunday-school the instruction imparted 
is not perfectly regular and strict, and since, also, a great 
amount of teacher-power is in demand, so it believes that 
it can dispense with technical instructors, as far as these are 
not at hand. It bids every one welcome, man or woman, 
who has an ardent love for his or her Saviour, and is able 
to do anything for him. Only the superintendent need 
be a minister, or a Christian layman with the education 
of a high-school master. 

6 In order to make the teaching-power effective, and 
bring God’s word near to the children, an hour of prepa- 
ration should be held with them on the last week-day. 
The superintendent should then explain the section of 
Scripture which is to be discussed with the children on the 
Lord’s Day. The tescher-force should take written notes, 
and in private go over the whole text thoroughly. With- 
out accurate preparation beforehand, no male or female 
teacher can make any progress in instructing the children. 

7. The children should be freely permitted to visit the 
Sunday-school. Every child who announces himse'f 
should be received, as long as there is room. If a 
child remains absent, he should be sought out by his 
teacher, and lovingly reminded that he ought to be pres- 
ent; but no compulsion should be resorted to. 

8. No presents should be given to the children in the 
Sunday-school, so as not to offer a premium to hypocrisy. 
What should be cff:red them, besides God’s word, is, per- 
haps, a common, edifying celebration of the Christmas festi- 
val, or of the foundation of the Sunday-school ; a united 
excursion, with the male and female teachers; or, lastly, a 
periodical may be given them to take home. 

9 If the children are instructed only on the Lord’s 
Diy, that ought not to exclude their having the Sunday- 
school in mind during the week also, Tae teachers are 
in duty bound to visit their children, and also to communi- 
cate with the parents. ' 

10 In the Sanday-school only such children should be 
received as are already able to read. Those children who 





take part in the instruction preparatory to confirmation 
are to be told that they must attend upon the preaching 
and divine services. As far as the Sunday-school inter. 
feres with these, it must be given up. 

11. Wherever a Sunday-school with classes cannot 
be established, then in its place acbildren’s service should 
be established; however, it should be so managed as 
gradually to develop into a Sunday-school. 

A very lively discussion followed, in which it 
appeared that many of the Sunday-school workers there in 
council were able to go much farther in practice than, 
and were farfrom being contented with stopping at, the 
ideas put forth in these eleven theses, Others, however, 
mostly pastors, were not yet ready for lay teachers, The 
general sentiment, however, was that the Sunday-school 
work had appeared to be better attended with blessed 
results when lay teachers aided. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The Sunday-school Institute of the Central Union 
Association (Pennsylvania) of Baptist churches will be 
held at the Pequea Church on September 4 and 5, 


—A general German convention of Sunday-school 
superintendents and male and female teachers, is to be held 
at Berlin on October 5-7, 1878. The last one was held 
in the autumn of 1875, 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Tae recent annual meeting of the Saluda (S. C.) Bap- 
tist Sunday-school Institute, held at Williamston, was 
given up to a large number of practical discussions. The 
next meeting will be held in the Baptist Church at Ander- 
son, 8. C., opening on Thursday night before the third 
Sunday in July, 1879 

—The Indiana State Christian Sunday-school Conven- 
tion met in Wabash during the week ending on August 10. 
The attendance was large, and many leading Sunday- 
school workers from Indiana and adjoining states were 
present. Professor A.C Hopkins, of Kokomo, had charge 
of the singing. A delegation of fifty attended from the 
Indianapolis Christian Sunday-schools. Though the 
people in Wabash threw open their doors with generous 
hospitality, the large attendance necessitated the use of 
tents, about four hundred from abroad being present the 
second day. 


—The Schuyler County (Illin¢is) Sunday-school Con- 
vention met at Rushvilleon August 15 and 16. Mr. R H. 
Griffith thus writes concerning the Convention and its 
work : “This is the month of Sunday-school conventions 
in Illinois; and this year they seem to have a new spirit 
infused into them, and to be productive of more good than 
ever before. In this county, our programme was care- 
fully prepared, and was the product of much study. 
Avoiding the old, abstract topics long since worn thread- 
bare, everything was intensely practical, and was handled 
by the speakers in a thoroughly practical way, without 
any fine-spun theories. The various details of the Con- 
vention were all carefully arranged. The arrangements 
for the entertainment of delegates were abzolutely per- 
fect, and were in the hands of one of the best committees 
that could have been selected. The new Presbyterfan 
Church, in which the Convention met, and which is itself 
one of the handeomest and best arranged churches in the 
state, outside of the large cities, was beautifully decorated by 
the ladies of the church with flowers, evergreens, vines, and 
mottoes, and every other necessary preparation was made 
beforehand. The executive committee had taken pains 
to secure speakers that would be most effective on the par- 
ticular topics selected ; and they were all present, with one 
or two exceptions, and the places of the absent ones were 
promptly filled by the executive committee without the 
slightest hitch in the proceedings, or any perceptible delay. 
All of the members of the executive committee, and 
other officers, were present continuously during the sessiors 
of the Convention, and carefully watched all the proceed- 
ings, keeping the wheels well oiled, and everything work- 
ing smoothly. They are all business men, some doing a 
large business, but they were as faithful to this duty as 
they are to their own business affairs. Then, the people 
of Rushville took an interest in the Convention, and not 
only opened their houses to delegates from abroad, but 
were present at the sessions of the Convention. Oa Thurs- 
day evening, the large audience-rocm of the church, 
together with the Sunday-school room, which opens into 
it by sliding doors, was packed with an interested audience, 
while the venerable Father Paxson gave some of his expe- 
riences, in this very county, at an early day. Again, on 
Friday, at 2 o’clock, P. M,, the church was crowded nearly 
as much with people who came to listen to an illustrated 
address on temperance, by Miss Rider, tothe children. It 
was scarcely less full in the morning, at ten o’clock, when 


she spoke on ‘ Practical Methods’ in Sunday-school work. 
As for results, the union of Christians was perfect. The 
treasurer reported every dollar of the subscription made 
last year collected, all expenses paid. and a considerable 
balance in the treasury. He asked for seventy-five dollars 
for next year, and a subscription was taken up amounting 
to over seventy-seven dollars. This was on the last after- 
noon of the session, after many from abroad had left, so 
that business was not allowed to interfere with the more 
important work of the Convention. The permanent secre- 
tary of the Convention was commissioned to canvass the 
county, visit feeble schools, perfect organizations, and 
direct and systematize the work of those who are in the 
habit of going out through the country holding mass meet- 
ings, etc. When the question of compensation was raised, he 
rose in his place, and said that his work was done ‘ without 
money and without price’ So we start for another year's 
work; and with the motto of our state, ‘Illinois for 
Christ, through the children,’ we labor that this county 
may be in the fore’ront of the battle, may have every 
township organized, and a Sunday-school within the 
reach of every child in the county.” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—The German Baptists in the United States have 125 
Sunday-schools, with 1268 teachers. 


—In Otoe County, Nebraska, there are 35 Sunday-schools, 
with a membership of 2.107, and an average attendance of 
1,551 scholars and 175 teachers, 


—Both Bishop Bowman and Dr. Vincent were present 
at the recent Germany and Switzerland Methodist Confer- 
ence. One present says: “ Bishop Bowman, by his kind 
and affsctionate treatment, won the love of the Conference 
and so also the presence of Dr. Vincent proved a great 
blessing to us, and encouraged us greatly in our labors in 
behalf of the Sunday-school cause.” 


—Mr. John E. Ray, corresponding secretary of the Bap- 
tist Sunday-school Board in North Carolina, is endeavoring 
to secure Sunday-school statistics in that state. He writes 
in The Biblical Recorder, of Raleigh : “ Will not the clerks 
of the various Associations do all they can to have printed 
in their minutes as correct a statement of the Sunday- 
school statistics as it is possible to getup? Weknow that 
a full statement is sometimes impossible, but we want the 
best you can do.” 

—Mr. C. W. Jerome, of Carbondale, Illinois, president 
of the Sixth District Sunday-school Association of Illinois, 
writes: “In our Sunday-school campaign throughout the 
Sixth Lilinois District, ten counties have been vieited, and 
as many conventions have been held. The interest every- 
where is wonderful. Conventions have been intensely 
interesting, and plans have been devised whereby the 
masses in each county will be reached by the word of God 
In each county, thus far, we have found a gain of schools 
over the number in the last report.” 


—The Chinese Sunday-echool, meeting in Farwe’l Hall, 
Chicago, had a banquet on August 4, at the close of their 
regular exercises. The school was started by Mr. David 
D. Jones, » Welshman, who understands the Chinese lan- 
guage. There is a teacber for every pupil, as few speak 
English. Most of the teachers are ladies. They are fond 
of singing, especially enjoying “ Come to Jesus,” “ The old, 
old story,” and “ 1 am so glad that Jesus loves me.” The 
Chinese scholars have made their teachers presents of 
costly silk and ivory fans, in token of gratitude. 


—The Sunday-schools of the Dunkards (Brethren) are 
said to be growing in number and popularity. A writer 
in The Primitive Christian thus describes the exercises in 
one of their schools in Iowa: “ Oar exercises are as f.l- 
lows: First, singing ; second, reading a psalm or chapter of 
the Word of God; third, prayer; tourth, singing; fifth, 
the whole school (or as many as can) recite a verse com- 
mencing with a certain letter of the alphabet. We com- 
menced with the letter A, and have had or ueed the first 
four letters of the alphabet during the past month. Quite 
a number recite together. Sixth, commenting on verses, 
We appoint two or three persons each Sunday, and select 
ea verse for each to explain the following Sanday. This is 
quite an interesting exercise. Seventh, regular exercises. 
These exercises consist of reading and explaining the Scrip- 
ture. Enghth, epecia] business, Ninth, closing by singing 
and prayer.” 

PERSONAL. 

—Amanda Smith, the colored evangelist, is working in 
England, 

—Governor A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia, who has been at 
Chautauqua during a recent Northern trip, is considered 
one of the moat effective of public speakers. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. B, Jeter, senior editor of The (Rich- 
mond) Religious Herald, is publishing in that journal a 
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series of valuable articles, giving “The Recollections of 
a Long Life” In one of the recent papers he gave some 
striking proofs of the decine of drinking habits among 
ministers, within his remembrance, 

—The Rev. BW. Chidlaw, in two months of the pres- 
sent year, traveled 2 115 miles, preached 16 sermons, made 
30 Sunday-school addresses, wrote 40 letters, attended the 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky State Sunday-s*hool conven- 
tions, beside county conventions, and visited and addressed 
several Sanday-ecools which he organized years ago, two 
of which are preaching-places. Mr. Chidlaw has been for 
forty-one years a missionary of the American Suaday 
School Union, 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury has lately made vigor- 
ous statements in behalf of temperance. Hesays: “ There 
is one dreadful evil overspreading the whole Jand, which 
makes havoc of our workingmen, the evil of intemper- 
ancs, Unless you make distinct and positive efforts against 
it, you will be neglecting an evil which is eating out the 
very heart of society, destroying domestic life among our 
working-classes, and perhaps doing greater injury than any 
other cause that could be named in this age.” 

—Mr. Henry Varley, after five months’ labor in Mel- 
bourne, conducted services in Tasmania for a month, which 
were attended by an average assembly of two hundred. 
Mr. and Mrs, Varley then visited Deloraine, Perth, and 
other places, preaching everywhere with much success, At 
Launceston they met with much opposition trom the press 
and the pulpit. Daring four months’ stay in Tasmania, 
such a revival of religion occurred as was never before 
known in the island. Mr. and Mrs, Varley have now 
returned to Adelaide, 


—Mr. H. F. Durant has received, from the hands of Mr. 
Moody, five thousand dollars for Wellesley College, the sum 
being from the proceeds of the sale of Messrs, Moody and 
Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, Mr. Moody wrote: “ You can 
spend it as youlike I thought you might want to make 
some improvements in the college, and the money will be 
used as you see fit, I want you to understand that you 
have lots of good, warm friends, and your trouble will 
bring them out, and let you know who they are. I have 
no doubt you will thank God in the future for it all.” The 
sum will be investedin a ‘“‘ Moody and Sankey scholarship.” 


GENERAL. 

—The Pro!estant Episcopal ministers of Datroit, Michi- 
gan, decline to attend funerals on Sanday unless the 
attending physician certifies that the necessity for the 
funeral is imperative. 

—The four missionaries recently sent to Africa from 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn, arrived at their desti- 
nation in good health, and write that they look hope‘ully 
upon their field of labor. 

—Reports of devotion and heroism on the part of Chris- 
tian ministers and laymen, during the .yellow-fever 
scourge in New Orleans and other Southern cities, are not 
less frequent than during the similar pestilence in 1873. 

—The largest church organization in Atlanta is the 
Firat Colored Baptist, which has a membership of 1450. Two 
of the white churches have 500 members each. Fifteen 
out of the forty churches in the city are Baptist. The 
colored Baptists of Georgia have bought land, and are 
about to establish a college of a high grade in Atlanta. 


—Mr. K. A. Burnell is anxious that a “ Layman’s 
Foreign Mission” should start for Japan next year. He 
writes (from Milan, Italy) under date of July 25: “Japan 
and China, with about five hundred millions, are wi'hin 
thirty days of San Francisco, In Yokohoma, Tokio, Kobe, 
Kiyato, Osaku, and Nagasaka, in Japan; in Shanghai, 
Hanchow, Socchow, Zorshing, Ningpo, Hong-Kong, and 
Canton, in China,—we had meetings, with every opportu- 
nity of seeing the inner life of the excellent missionaries 
who represent our churches, We sat at their tables, 
bowed about their family altars, and shook the farewell 
hand, as tears stood in their eyes as they said, ‘Stay ; come 
again; send some one of the numerous lay workers in 
Amerca, we need them far more than they are needed 
there. Every church of any comparative strength can 
eend us some patient and self-forgetting man and wife, 
who will come and be to us what they are to their pas- 
tors at home’ Such, in substance, is the language of 
Japan's and Caina’s missionaries, Heathen human nature 
is not unlike unconverted human nature anywhere, The 
missionaries will receive you with open arms, and fi!l your 
bands with work of various kinds that you will rejoice in 
doing. Central Japan and northern China are as health- 
ful as America, north of the latitude of Washington. The 
first ¢c mpany of the Layman’s Foreign Mission expect 
(please God) to sail from San Francisco for Japan on 


in part) is addressed to middle-aged persons whose means 
wili permit them to live without support from the mis- 
sionary boards. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ills 
THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic Monthly offers an excellent number. Mr. 
Whittier writes the opening poem, The Vision of Echard, in 

which the idea of “inner light,” always a favorite with the 
Quaker poet, is elaborated anew. Dr. O. W. Holmes also 
has a poem in the number, entitled The Silent Melody, and 
beautifully singing of that sweet and tender mood into which 
old people sometimes come, even when memory has become 
feeble. A third fine poem is Joan Mellish, by Barton Grey 
(Mr. George H. Sass, of Charleston, 8. C.). It has poetic 
feeling and an unusual metrical felicity ; being not unworthy, 
in both respects, of comparison with the best English lyrics 
of the present century. Several of the prose articles are of 
high value: Early American Finance; Count Schouvaloff, 
Primitive Communism, and American Forms of Expression 
(in Richard Grant White's series), being among the subjects. 
The Contributors’ Club, as usual, is of great interest; the 
letters on cheap reading, and on the hardships of literary 
life in New York, being especially suggestive ——Scribner’s 
Monthly is filled with fine pictures. Modern wood-engraving 
offers no finer examples than some of the illustrations appear- 
ing in this magazine from month to month. In the present 
issue, the cuts sccompanying Mr. H. C. Bunner’s Ready for 
the Ride, Mr. J. H. Mills’s Hunting the Mule-Deer in Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Charles H. Clark’s account of thread-making 
in Willimantic, are especially good. The engraving of the | 
first-named is better art than the somewhat commonplace | 
painting reproduced. A paper on farm-life in the West, by 
Maur:c3 Thompson, forms a counterpart to the similar 
admirable description of the year on a New England 
farm, published in the last number of the magezine. In 
the editorial department Dr. Holland writes a gloomy arti- 
cle on Goodness as Literary Material, in which he comes to 
this conclusion: “ Goodness . . . so long as it is in any way 
identified with well-known laws and creeds and institutions, 
is not good literary material. Wedo not mean by this that 
beautiful Christian characters cannot be painted so that Chris- 
tian people shall be sympathetically interested in them; but 
we mean that the art instinct rejects them, and that they can- 
not be so painted that they will secure the interest of the 

universal literary mind” Dr. Holland has hitherto been 

supposed to hold precisely the contrary opinion.——In Har- 

per’s Magazine we especially commend Mr. Charles D. Dash- 

ler’s “‘ Ab'm: A Glimpse of Modern Dixie; Mr. W. P. Gar- 

rison’s account of the life and works of Thomas Bewick, the 

great engraver ; and the very bright story by Miss Henrietta 

H. Holdich. Mr. Deshler presents asketch that is not only 

clever, but has a positive value as illustrating the present 

condition and character of the colored people in the South- 

ern States. Mr. Garrison’s article is accompanied by admira- 

ble fac similes of twelve of Bewick’s cuts. All the engray- 

ings in the number are of high average excsllence——In 

Lippincott’s Magazine is a fine mystical poem on death, by 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Mculton. Of the prose articles, the 

most readable are Mr. D. C. Macdonald's exceedingly frank 
account of his experiences, entitled An English Teacher in 
the United States ; Personal Sketches of some French Littéra- 

teurs, by Arthur Venner, an intelligent young American 
writer now residing in London; and The Boy on a Hill 
Farm, by Mary Dean.——The National Rapository is not 

notable for the excellence of its articles or for the beauty 
of the accompanying illustrations. Mr. W. H. Larrabee's 
paper on Bulgaria is timely ——Sunday Afternoon continues 
to hold its place in the very front of American magazines, 
few of ‘which equal it in ability, and none of which have 
greater originality and freshness. Our readers will find 
satisfaction in Mr. C. F. Thwing’s carefully prepared 
and perfectly trustworthy statistics, showing the gradual 
increase, within the past twenty-five years, of the number of 
church-members among college-s'udents——The Eclectic s 
strong article is The Life and Times of James Mad son, 
reviewing the first twenty-five years of the history of the 
American republic. The steel il’ustration is an admirable 
portrait of Henry M. Stanley. 











Homo Sum. By George Ebers. Leipzig: Barnhard Tauch- 
nits.—This work of ,Ebers follows his two previous histori- 
cal novels, and though much shorter, and less extensive in 
plot and subject, keeps fully up to the author's high standard 
in every respect. The scene is the Sinaitic peninsula, the 
times and the characters portrayed are the Christian ancho- 
rites, or hermits, of the fourth century. It need ecarcely be 
said that it is a most instructive and delightful book, though 
the English translation loses something in comparison with 
the elegant and touching original. Tne story is founded 
mainly on facts and legends preserved by the early historians, 





October 1, 1879.” This appeal (which is here printed only 


with whom, as with the localities, the author is quite at home. 
In comparison with Kingsley’s Hypatia, which is the nearest 





English parallel to the work in question, Homo Sum doubt- 
less suffers a little in its English dress; but it was written 
by one in whom the sympathies of “ Vateriand” were 
strong, and for his own compatriots. As a German romance, 
it has, like the author's other works, a place among the 
highest, (2 vols.,eq 16mo, paper, pp. 270, 248. Prics, $1 20 
New York: Gustay J. Stechert.) 

Literature Primers; Homer. By W. E. Gladstone. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is one of the best of this 
series of primers, con‘aining a very great deal of summariz- 
ing of facts, both within and without the text of Homer, 
which will be found useful to the student and the casual 
reader alike. Candor, learning common sense, and educated 
sense, are very cons>icuous elements in the make-up of the 
book. It is necessary, perhaps, to state that Mr. Gladstone 
takes the view natural to a common-sense man, that both 
the Iliadand the Odyssey are the work of one author, except- 
ing, of course, such corruptions as were incident first to an 
oral and afterwards to a manuscript preservation ; but the 
discussion of pure hypotheses or contested points forms a 
very small share of the primer. (12mo, cloth, pp. 153. 
Price, 45 cents ) 





Christian Doctrines: A Compendium of Theology. By 


| J. M. Pendleton, DD. Philadelphia: American Baptist 


Pablication Society —This volume is a convenient re-state- 
ment and summary of leading doctrinal principles, as under- 
stood by the sound tcholars of the Baptist churches, and as 
carefully elaborated in the study and experience of the 
author’s long life. The greater part of the book will be 
acceptable to evangelical believers of other denominations, 
and can be profitably studied by them. The usefulness of 
the book is much enhanced by full indexes. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 426.) 


D Aubigne’s History cf the Reformation will be completed 
by the issue, in a few weeks, from the press of Robert Carter 
and Brothers, of the eighth volume of the History in the Time 
of Calvin, being the thirteenth from the first of the original 
work 





D. Appleton & Co. will issue at once new editions of 
Bryant's poems, in their several styles, in improved style of 
binding. The illustrated edition will include a biography, 
and to the “ red-line” and “ blue and gold” editions all the 
atar poems will be added. 


By arrangement with the English publishers, Mr. T. Y. 
Crowell, of New York, wi!l republish ‘The Portable Com- 
mentary,” by Jamieson, Fausset & Brown, two volumes in 
one, at a reduced price. Mr. Crowell will have exclusive con- 
trol of this edition in this c-untry. 


Harper & Brothers have made the following additions to 
three series of books published by them: To Harper's Library 
of American Fiction: Blush Roses, by Clara Francis Morse. 
—To the Half-Hour Series: Macaulay’s Essays on Goldsmith, 
Bunyan,snd Mme D’Arblay, in one volume ; A Hand-book 
to the Practice of Pottery Painting, by John C. L. Sparkes, 
head-master of the National Art Training School at South 
Kensington, England; and Squire Paul, translated from Hans 
Warring by Mary A. Robinson —To the Franklin Square 
Library: Cleveden, a novel by Stephen Yorke; Twenty 
Years’ Residence among the People of Turkey, by a Consnl’s 
Daughter and Wife; The Young Duke, by Benjamin Disraeli ; 
and Haverholme; or, The Apotbeosis of Jingo, by Edward 
Jenkins, the author of Ginx’s Baby. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[An books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
in ts of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


Guido Reni. (Artist Biographies.) 18mo, cloth, pp. 160. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Life of Mme. dela Rochefoucauld, Duchess of Doudeauville. Trans- 
lated frum tme Freach,. i6unv, ciolb, pp. 336. The same. Price, $1.25. 


A Primer of American Literature. By Charles F. Richardson. 1émo, 
cloth, pp. 117. The same. Price, 50 cents. 


The Student’s Ecclesiastical History: The His‘ory of the Christian 
Church during the First Tep Centuries. By Piilip Smith, B.A. 
I})ustr: ted. (The Student’s Series) 12mo, cloth, pp. 618. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.75. 


Sir Walter Scott. By Richard H. Hutton. (English Men of Letters.) 
12m0, cloth, pp. viii, 177. Thesame. Price, 75 cents. 


Blush Roses. By Clara Francis Morse. (Harper’s Library of American 
Fiction.) 8vo, paper, pp. 135. The same. Price, 50 ceuts. 


Oliver Goldsmith’; John Bunyan :?Madame D’Arblay. By Lord Macau- 
lay. (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 129. The same. Price, 
25 cents. 


A Handbook to the Practice of Pottery Painting. By John Cc. L. 
Sparkes. (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 7% The same, 
Price, 20 cents. 


Squire Paul. By Hans Warring. Trans’ated by Mary A. Robinson 
(Haif-Hour Series.) 33mo, paper, pp. 184. Tae same, Price, 25 
cents. 


Cleveden. A Novel. By Stephen Yorke. (Franklin Square Library.) 
4to, sewed, pp. 34. Thesame. Price, 10 cents. 


Twenty Years’ Residence among the People of Turkey. By a Consul’s 
Daughter and Wife. Edited by Stanley Laue Poole. (Frankiin 
Square Library.) 4to, sewed, pp. 79. Thesame. Price, 15 cents, 


The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli. (Franklin Square Library.) 
4to, sewed, pp. 66. The:rame. Price 15 cents 


Haverho!me; or, The Apotheos's of Jingo. A Satire By Evward 
Jenkins. (Franklin Square Lib. ary.) 4.0, sewed, pp. 21. The same 
Price, 10 cents, 


Wheat from the Fields of Boaz. By the Rev. Arthur G. Thomas. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, cloth, pp. 285. New York: Nelson «& Phillips, 
Price, $1.25. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correet statement of the circulation of 
The Swnday School Timés is given each 
week. The regular edition this week is 
27,150 copies. Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list ai any time, 


The Lesson Helper, with its sixteen large 
pages every month, is a valuable aid to any 
Sunday-school teacher. Sent three months 
on trial for ten cents, Office, 78 Bible 
House, New York, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sones oF BEULAH. New Sin: 
schools. Price, 35 cents. Lee & 
Street, Philadelphia. 


« Book for Sunday- 
alker, 1113 Chestnut 





SARATOGA SPRINGS.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic and 
Electrical Baths, Vacuum Treatme ent, Inhalation of 

xygen, Compressed and Rarefied Air, Health oo 
etc., for the treatment ef Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases. 





A FINE story tor young ap mae grt Thanks- 
os Mrs, C. L. Harris; price. cents, t- 

aid; a nd Angel's Christmas, by the eater of “ Little 
Bot’ and other a tales for Juvenile readers; 
R rice, 30 cents, post-pa by the American 

ract Society. Ask x bookse in for them, or send to 
the Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





ARE YOU GOING TO TEXAS? Send three-cent stamp 
to C. H. Kent, Davenport Iowa, and -- will receive 
free by return of mail a little book of 64 pages full ot 
interesting rticulars, of farming, stock raising, 

buffalo hunting, and Bg for one hundred and sixty 
dollars B hes can ee 0 acres—a mile square of choice 
land. Kent has spent four months in traveling 
to all p ‘principal cities and towns by rail, and more 
than one thousand miles by private conveyance, over 
the boundless prairies of north-west Texas. If you 
wish to go there or invest in real estate that will 
pey 100 ty 500 per cent. in less than five years, don’t 
fait to send for the littie book. 








Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 





8. S. Maps, M. A. Coudy, St. Louis, Mo. 





Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 











SAMPLES S.S. PAPERS free. 8B. Griffith, Phila. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 


PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, §1.75. 
OSE WALTER BAKER & 00.’8 CHOCOLATE. 














U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 
Library Numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St.,N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES to 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York 


(jAnaiecm BROS., » Tana, Fo. f Pa., 8. 8. a 


APPLETONS oe Art Journal — Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 


HARPERS CATALOGUE FREE application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. a 


GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 























()* FORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y 





My Picture Lesson ; four Sunda: 
100 covies, one year, $13.00. Po Bible H House, . We d 


BIBLETAGS @nceissiodh Seoey 


EVELL’S classified reference > fatalogue f 8. 
supplies free to any address. F.H. Re 1, Chicage 











RYANT’S LATEST Complete Work 
Address, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N. ¥. 





END tor Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
Papers published by the American Sunday School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS, 
In Cloth, Biue and Gold, 40 cents per copy. Address, 
M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New York. 








lendid “ Midwinter” Number of Scribner’ 

y,and the Christmas Ho Num — 

8t. Michoes sent as 8) ns, post-pai: 
Address. Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 


Ors PAT SHIRT will outwear two shirts mede the 

old way, for $1.25. Extra good shirt, 85c; six iawn 
ties, or two linen collars, or one pair linen cuffs, tor 
25 cents, from J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL 


No, 6. 200 pages. Latest readin dialogues, etc. 
Published" by National Schooi cs Elocution and 
Oratory. Sent postpaid. Paper, 35c.; cloth, 75c. 


. W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 1418 Chestnut St., Phila, 





Tells Without the writ. 


HU “4 E S ing of any figures when a 

: book was taken out, what 

U N 3) AY number it was, and who 

took it out. HEnthusias- 

Cc H 0 0 L % tically endorsed by Libra- 

rians who are using it. 

Price, only $1.50. Send 

TIME SAVING for Lae Circular 
and Testimonials. 


LIBRARY 
RECORD. 


EBEN. SHUTE, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston. 








OUSEKEEPERS LABELS. 


200 Assorted Labels for Canned Fruits. Pre- 

Serves, etc., printed on Gummed Paper, sent to any 

address On receipt of Twenty-fivecents Send stamp 

for samples and lists. A libers! discount to the trade. 
JOHN C. CLA oy @ SONS, Stationers, 

230 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 





— mame, 10c. ; ot l5c. 
Hol & Co,. Hudson. N, x” 


MIDSUMMER 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





i. 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY; Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. By a Uonsul’s Daughter and Wife. 
Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. 4to, paper, 15 cents, 


IL. 


HAVERHOLME; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. By 
Edward Jenkins. 4to, paper, 10 cents. 
III. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by John 
Morley. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. (Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. y J.C. Morison. ( Ready.) 
—Sir Walter Scott. By BR. H. Hutton. (Ready ) 


lV. 
THE CHINA HUNTER’S CLUB. By the Youngest 
Member. Lllustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
V. 


A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Helen 8S. Conant. 32mo, paper, 25 cts.; cloth, 40 cts, 


VI. 
A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont. 32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 
VII. 


THE STUDENTS FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By Charles Heron Wall. With an Intro 

uction by E. Littre, Member of the French acad- 
emy. Forthe use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.40. 


VIII. 
HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 


ERTY. By Alfred Walker. 42mo, paper, 20 cents; 
cloth, 35 cents, 
IX. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By S.G. W. Ben- 
jamin, author of‘ Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
etc. Illustrated. 8Vvo, cloth, $3.00, 

= 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 

Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “ Joun 
, Gentleman.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


XI. 
THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA ; or, Chea: 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W. L. Alden. Wit 
illustrations, 32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents, 


XII. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND IND 
TRY FOR 1877. Pre by Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large Izmo, 
cloth, $2.00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 

XIII. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the author of 
“The Member from Paris,” 4to, paper, 10 cents, 


XIV. 


THE COMING MAN (Ambidexteri By Ch 
Reade. 32mo,p Paper, 20 cents. added a 


XV. 


HOLLYS MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
i in Townand Country, adapted to American 
ants and Climate. Ina series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas. and 
Mansions. th a Treatise onFurniture and Deco- 
ration. By H. Hudson Holly. 8vo, cloth, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 

Kilrogan Cottage. By Matilda Despard, 60 cents. 

The Primrose Path. By Mrs. Oliphant. 50 cents, 

Back to the Old Home. By Mary Cecil Hay. 20 cts. 

The Lady of Launay. By ; Anthony Trollope. 20 cts. 


The Curate of Orsieres. By Otto Roquette. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents. 


Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke. 10 cents. 


Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. 10 cents. 
Miriam’s Heritage. By Alma Calder. 75 cents. 
Mag. 50 cents. ce 

A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred. 15 cents. 

Mine is Thine. By L. W.M. Lockhart. 40 cents, 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 certs 

Henriette. 10 cents. ~ 

Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 

A Modern Minister. 


Illustrated. 75 cents, 


ne a Pitman. By John Berwick Harwood. 

M@” Harper & BRorHeRs will send either of the 

above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





w@ HABPER’s CATALOGUE mailed free on recetpt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 





Franklin Square, N, Y. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


EDUCATIONAL. 





American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


a RA RN dt gs >001 ad Princ! 
ex ence, recommen nei- 
pals, Provesso Dectorers, Tutors, and Governesses 

r schools an — teachers to positions, and 


ools to parents. 
Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Bayard Taylor says: “I take great ae in 
HS ace > ay to parents the Academy of Mr. S.C. 

ort 
wa ernando Wood, a patron of the Academy. 
- aaa tS cand consent to the use of my name as 


(re Quarter of 10 weeks, $280 for 40 weeks, Os aa 

O forat’ poeta; full charge for nicely furnish: d 

ng. washing, gas, +, @tc., tuition, use 

ot ot echonl Sheena and all n schoo! expenses at 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Pinckney’s School Directory & Guide 


Furnishes to Perents and others a list of schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usuai 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus »ffording 
rents all necessary informa ion with regard to our 
t schools, without expense or delay Sent upon 
receipt of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Square, N.Y, 
of ability and experience con- 
TEACHERS S Sous wanted r good posi- 
tions, North, South, East and West. Schools and fam- 
thes supplied with competent instructors without 
var Pinckney's Agency, 30 Union Square, New 
or 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut Street. Philade!phia, 
Course In Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course for poblic speakers, readers, teachers, and 
the general student of higher Fnglisb. Fall term 
opens Se . an Sixty-page catalo ha sent on appli- 
cation. W. SHOEMAKER, A. President. 





necessary sc 

SHORTLIDGE'S, Media, (Pern.,) Academy for r Young 
Men and Boys. No extrac Ten 

Coll Graduates: one Ha: tour Yale. Special 
attention to both advanced and backward pupils. 
Both individual and class instruction. Recommended 
by Governor Routt, Judge Van Hoesen, Professor 
Biauvelt, U. 8. Naval Academy; Richard iY 2 Hinton, 
Rev. Drs. Hill and Peabody, Harvard; etc., etc. 
Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard 
A.M.), Media, Penn. Media is 12 miles from Philadel- 
phia, has 7 churches and a Temperance Charter. 





“HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


ELEGANT BUILDINGS, EIGHT D¥PARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS. 


Thirteen teachers in the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with M3 e College. Charges iess than any school 


= — United States, affording equal advantages and 

ommodations. Fall term owt Sept. 4th. Send to 
ev. I. Cc. PERSHING, D,D. ittsburgh, Penn., fora 
eatalogue. 





LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, 

For young persons of both sexes, will reopen on 
Wednesday, September 4. Near the Blue Ridge, the 
situation is beautiful and healthy. Young men are 
prepared by careful and thorough ee for 
college or for business; and advanced s'udies are 
offered to ag The government is mild, but 
efficient. uilding is supplied with pure water 
and heated by steam. Terms moderate. 

H. D. GREGORY, A.M., Ph.D. 


Blairstown, N. J . Principal. 


| gape FEMALE COLLEGE, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women, and holds a high rank for giving athorough 
solid, and elegant culture in all departments. It is 
sufficiently endowed to afford its superior advantages 
at very low charges. The next session o 
ber ll. Send for catalogue to Miss A. 
Sec’y, or address Rev. A 





ens Septem- 
BRONSON, 
A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Pp CHESTER, PA. 





Opens September 11. Lye instruction in Civil 
Engineering, the Classics, and gilish. 
or circulars apply to 
COLONEL THEODORE HYATT, 
PRESIDENT. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

1 Collegiate, S , and Academic Courses. 
einai instruction in music. Location yoo 
for beauty healthfulness, and refinement; buildings 

elegant; a home where a arents may with confidence 

in' rust ineir daughters. Term begins Sept. 11, 1878. 
Send for oe 
Vv. E. 8S. FRISBEE, President. 








RINITY HALL, 
BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY 
Estab'isbed 1867. ae wy and French Home School 
for Young Ladies. aried advantages of the highest 
order. Number of bin ~ limited. Fall term beg'ns 
Sept. 19. For circular, address Miss R. G, Hunt, Prin. 


OREAD INSTITUTE “Si orcccts., Sass 


Founded 1848 Confessedly one of the best female 
seminaries in N. E. Most excellent advantages in 
Music, Elocution, etc. Send for catalogue to REv. 
H. R. GREENE, at Jamestown, K. L, till Sept. 10. 


OME SCHOOL Py) YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Fatetehe. 
Best teeny tor a thorough education. Refers by 
—= Ly 5 bull emg Ff ay eee 
ool Times, and . W. Dana, 4001 Pine Street. 
Philadelphia.” For circulars, ——, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Cemex WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages, 
Painting, bes any, Ai and Music. 

«xv. Davip H. Moors, D.D., President. 


RE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. Established 1871. Opens Sept. ll. Ex- 
cellent in all Departments. Special advantages in 
Music and Art Courses. Address Edward White. 

















EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 
Is situated in a perfectly healthful location, and is free 
from temptatiuns to intemperance or vice. Good and 
abundant board is furnisbed. Thorough Instruction 
in Kn. lish studies. Pupils prepared for the Fresh- 
man or higher coli a. Address for catalogues, 
G. K. BECHTEL, a. i. Principal, 
Colora, Cecil ‘County, | Md. 
(TEU BENVILLE (oO. ) 
FEMALE SEWINARY. 
Board, room, and light. per year, #175; one-fourth off 
for the daughters of ministers. ‘Tuition in English 
png Languages, Music, Painting, etc., very moder- 


RY. = C, BEATTY, D.D., LL. D., Superintendent. 
REV. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Principal. 





EWISTOWN ACADEMY, 
Le’ , Pennsylvania 


Fits thoroughly tor Co! (stent of study and 
methods of Tnation a as lar to those of best Eastern 
schools. Rates much less, Please address for circu- 


) @ 
W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Principal. 


(COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Best and largest building inthe State. Instructien 
poem oe Both Sunes. ro “ys ag Fifth year 
pens Sertember 5. $225 per year. Catalogues S 
Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, TD. President. 


R= SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


319 North Fifth Street, Camden, N. J 
Six little girls sdmitted into the famly of the Prin- 
cipal, where they wil! bave Kindergarten training. 
Also the refinement and culture of a Sethtine home 
Address, for circulars, MKs. M. W.N 8. 











) Fy 5 SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. Boston privil with delightful sub- 
urban home Special care of health, manners, and 
morals of growing girls. Unusual advantages in 
Music, Elocution, etc, Send for catalogue 

uc. BRAGDON, Principal. 


\LASSICAL INST'TUTE, No. 247 South Thir- 
/ teenth Street, Philadelphia. Duties resumed 
September 9h. J. W. FAJRES, D.D. Principal. 








TLANTIC MILITARY ap ey near Yale 
College, Hamden, Conn. Rev 
ALTON, Principals. Catalogue on pa MAG 


ORRISTOWN, N. J.—Boarding Senee Ls Boys 
(00 miies from. N. Y. ) Rev. 5. N. HOWELL. 


EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
year opens Sept. 11, 1878. 


. 








School 





20 CARDS, all Snowflake, 10c.. er 10 Best Chromos,l0c, 
with name. Samples 3c. J.B HUESTED,Nassau,N.Y. 








NEW MUSIC BOOK 


—FOR— 


singing Classes & Conventions. 


—THE— 


The newest All who have 
book for singing seen it pro- 
classes, schools, nounce it equal 

e or— to and in many 


circle, Fresh respects better 
and full of fruit than all that 
for musical peo- have gone be- 
ple. ¢ fore. 


=. Mm 
C. C. CASE and JAMES McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages, of bright, new songs, 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses, which alone must 
insure for the book a wide popularity. Then comes 
a selection of ‘*Congregational Tunes,” followed 7 
a collection of anthems, which demand special noti 
for their variety and rea] merit. 


Bae Teachers are requested to examine it, 
orice 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 a@ dozen, by express, 





35 TH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
e Norristown, Pa., begins Sepcrember 10. College, 
Preparatory, and Eclectic Courses. For circulars, 
address, JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D., Principal. 





Wr aras FEMALE COLLEGE, Wilmingtor, 
Del. 38th year begins Septemb-r9. Buildings 
just refitted and refurnished. For catalogues, address 
Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A.M., President. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for You Ladies 
Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address the 
Principal. Miss EmMILy NELSON. 








Hees 3 Military Academy. Worcester, Mass., fits 
cadets for college, scientific school, and business, 
23d year begins Sept. ll. Cc. B. . METC. a F,A.M , Supt. 


OME SCHOOL FOR "GIRLS, 
NEW HARTFORD, NEW YORK 


Address, MISS E. H. TOLL 
MRS. J. H. FOSTEL 








Cummeasar INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1529 SPRUCE 
TREET, PHILADELPHIA. Boarding and 
Day School tor Young Ladies and Children. will re- 
open on MONDAY September 2. Bo and a 
complete course in Latin, English and French, 
rannum. French isthe language of the family. ‘ 


tholars, §100. artment, _ 
mary, $50. MADAME | DHERVILLY. Prin cipal. 


OUNG LADIES’ CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
For Boarding and Day Pupiis. 424 South For- 
tieth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. For circulars, etc., 
apply to MRS. HARWOOD, Principal. 








ip pages free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





$340 ORGANS like cut 


—FOR $100.— 


300 for $90 ; $275 
$ %80; 8235 for 
S19; 3 other styles 
r 865, $60, 6. 
$40 ond &35. s 
PIANOS ¢ peed 
S800 do for $200; 
8750 do for $175; 
8700 do for S165; 
S650 do for $150; 
600 do for $135 
CASH, Warranted 
6Yrs. GREATEST 
BARGAINS ever 
- etfered. Send for 
: Catalogues. Sheet 
oe oes Music a Half Price; 
some at 1 cent a page. HORACE WATERS 
& SONS, 40 East 14th Street, New York. 








In ordering anythvng advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per copy. 
Malied free., Address M. ., BOxbd, Kinderhook, New 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. |; 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
ee eel 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





Prom 1 to 14 Copies, « + = $2.15 ench. 
“« 15 to 29 - "ses * 190 “ 
80 Copies and upwards, + 1.65 “~ 


(Whih ioeae? 15 cents for postage.) 


The special to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been Sesh dissontioned. The price to all single 
subscribers is now 62.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
@ year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as frst formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to fay Pro ro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not = © post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any writing to renew eithera single or club 
eu lon, in connection with which his name has 
air * ooh ar ag to the ae wag please 

ive the name © person \ onto e or 

have heretofore been aee _, 
baecribers wishing to i Tus Timms to 
their friends 


have specimen jes sent free 
from this office to any address, _ 


Saale th mia oe; Bina $ 58. 
eg capertneatenis 





which 
nage ma Pax and will be sent, op receipt of 


to subscribers of Tux who are 
(includ: in the latter 
Glenn asekatoan a ofd 


ments meetin: Stuy e rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, sta tale that are such, ‘ 

In sending your mtn FA to The 8u: tendents’ 

, Please mention the date to which you have 

pala f for Tus bodega iabel on Taxa Tame the 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
Be SO oe oe . 8 a = 
“Less than 100"copies at same rate. 


THE SOMOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
so ORI One year nt tt s0c08 
a a 100 copies at same rates.’ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


ge grey Ke Reng = who Ng Sandan 
° ublications, can make ent for 
the 5 r at Philadelphia, 





same by a money onus payable at 
The Bun Fragen, Lage lows: P 
8 Tim one year, . shillings 
i aahoal Times, one year, 8 shillings. 
The Bek rates includ © postage, witeh ti peed 
this office. 
Letters Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be ad 


JOHN Ay ‘WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, uc ools, Fire 
djarme, Farms, ete. FuLiy 
ARRANTED, 


fe 
_sent Free, VANDUZEN & TIFT, Olnet math ¢ ue 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 


Bell Founders, Troy, New a 
Manufacture a superior pality of Bells. 
‘ial attention given to C H BELLS, 
Tlustrated ¢ logues sent free. 


’ i] } v 
MANKKLY'S BELLS. 
The uine TROY CHUROH BELLS known hag 
the public since 1826, which have poe G a 
Sa ag a ak 
oO ere. No cles, elth 
“saw or West Troy, N. ¥. 
WENEELY & 00. 


J&R. LAMB, “Church alae 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BT 
Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, Sc oak 


Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y. 
NOW SPEL ECH New! Sweet Cheerful 


GOSPEL ECHOES «.::,.. 


Do not supply your school with new © singing books, until 
vou have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 

est for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home © IROLES. [tis full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents. 
all say they want it or sale everywhere. 
free. Sampte cs copies. 29 cents, or $3.30 per dozen, by m 

Adidress. ( tA, sBOOK "ONC RRN Oskaloosa, lowa, 
ero hitson . e nd New Yo 

















AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH oy] ies an and Canada. 
WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS, Building 
and Ship TIMBER. Temiher for export. 
cut to dimension and Vessels furmished. 
dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainsco , Meould- 
ings, ete., for trimming churches aad Sine dwell- 


Please send for estimates. 
E. P, WALLING, 108 WALL STREET, New York 


48 oy ta, eto, Ps 
(all or send payee Pinetewoth ons. 
Ton A. Wiedersheim J vod No. 110 @ South ‘South 


, second floor, tront room, Philadelphia, 





Sample paces | 
ail. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
7 = Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Ad- 
dress, yICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


ABROTT'S LARGE TYPE (Hllastrated) 
NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH NOTES, is a splendid work for agents. > 


ing like it All wantit. Price. $2.00. Address, H. 
GOOUSPEED & CO., New York or Cineinnau, 0. 


WONDERFUL. BUT TRUEI!I! WHAT?) 


Why, the fact that ag nts are doing better on the 
fale of Rev. 8S. T. Buck’s “ILLUSTRAT#&#D LORDS 
PRAYER,” and other works of art, than they can 


possihly do elsewhere. An agent sends for 100, 
August 5, and writes,“ They are going like hot cakes. ” 
Another one in Albany, New York, orders 1000 on 
Auecust9 Can give you tee names of many who are 
making from #210 $15 per yf send Bt nag stamp, 
and be convinced. nV. T. BU 

Milton: ‘Northumberland Co., Pa, 


a BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 29 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circularsto AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
©O.. Hartford, Ct.. Chicago, I1lL., Newark, N. J. 





“This hook needs no endorsement.”—Dr. Palmer. 
Agents wanted for Dr. March's New Book, 


FROM DARK TO D1AWN. 


In this new volume the Popular Authorof Night 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and tbrillin 
force and eloquence the eventa of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sub- 
limity of the Stories of the Bible Agents will find 
this book with it« sparkling thoughts, glowing style, 
beautiful engravings, and rich bindings, the best in 
the market. Terms Liberal Circulars Free. Address 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TO NEW YORK 
BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


The favorite route to the sea-shore. the mountains 
and summer resorts of New England. 

Trains for NEW YORK, TRENTON, and THE 
EAST leave North h Pennsylvania Depot Third -“ 
Berks Streeta, at 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A, M.; 1.30, 2.30, 4.15 

5 P. M., = a 12 midnight. 4.30 P, M, Accommoda- 
tion for Trento 

For BOSTON, by Rail, 7.45. 9.20, 11.30 A. M,, 1.30, 
4.15, P M.; by Sound Lines, at 129 P. M. 

Direct connection by Annex Boat with Brooklyn, 
Erie Railway, Providence Line for Boston and the 

t, and Cit zens’ Line Steamers fur Troy, Saratoga, 


etc. 
PARLOR CARS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. trains, 
For Newark, 7.45 and_ 11.30 A.M., 2.30and 545 P. M, 
For Yardley, ok Railroad Pennington, snd Delaware 
and Bound aoe ilroad, at 6.45, 9.30, and 11.30 A.M.; 
4.15 and 5.45 P_M.; and 12 midnight. 
vr. LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, ASBURY 
ARK, OCEAN BEACH, SPRING LAKE. 
At7as* ond 8.80" A. M., nd 4. 5 P. M. 
{zeine marked * aun = aiinets change of cars). 
my —_ jeave ~ A York 6.30, 8, 9.30, 11.30 


A. M.,, 1.30, 4, 5. a" night 
cKeT OFFICES. 
434 Chestnut gerest 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chest- 
nut Street, and Berks Street peas 
llected and checked to destination by 
Mann’s press, 101 South Fifth St. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent. 


NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON, 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 


City of Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, | 7° 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 

Bis of Canal and Watt Streets, at 5.00 P. M. 

eamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1. y A.M., seriving in Boston at 6 A,M., in ample time 
for all Kastern Trains. 

Worcester and Portiand Express leaves at 4.00 A.M. 
connecting at Putnam for Boston, and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Rethlehem and Fahyan 
House, Portland Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 
M., and Bangor 





gor, arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. 
6.50 P.M thout transfer. 
Accommodation Train leaves New London at 

5 A. M., for all stations on New London, Northern 

Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and 

New York and New England Railroads, 
FREIGHT. The new and wees freight and 

iron) st City of Lawrence wil) run 
in connection with ssneaes City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection wi 
steamer City of New York, "leaving daily, Sundays 
exce 


~ taal can rely on dispatch and lowest 
ra! 
For farther information inquire of 


W. H, TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 








BY THE USE OF 
BLATCHLEYW’S 
HORIZONTAL FREEZER, 
8 to 6 quarts of the finest quality of Ice Cream, Frozen 


Custard, Fruit Ices, eic., eic., can be frozen and har- 
dened ned ready tor immediate use, in 6 Co 10 minutes’ time, 





and at a lotai cost of 6to8 cents for ire and sait, at 


| Phi adelpbia retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 20, 30, 40 
| quarts. 


Sold wholgesle and retail by the manufacturer, 
CHARLES G. BLATCHLEY, 
440 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Send address for price-list and discounts. 
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Well suited for Public Exhibitions. New edition or 
Catalogue now ready, giving greatly|/Reduced Prices. 


Sacramental Sabbaths, 








DITSON & CO.’S 


MUSICAL RECORD. 


A NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 
the first number to appear September 7. 

Tt wil! be _ the able editor'‘al management of 
Mr. WM. H. »ARKE. and will be a true musical 
News- paver. its —- t appearance enabling it to 
give the lacest pews from a of the country 
and of the wor d, with reports of Conventions, Music- 
s hools, Festivals, etc, and with bright, clear, inver- 
esting articles on all subjects pertaining to musical 
prog. css. 


DITSON & CO.’S MUSICAL RECORD 


Will be an impartial parer. The firm publish for all 
composers, end have no motive to favor one at the 
expense of another, A!) music teachers and musical 
amateurs are in ited to sup this, which is.in a 
special sense. their paper, and to send on all interest- 
ing items of infurmation in their respective districts. 

Snbscription price, §2 per year, in advance. No 
Free List Premiums for lists of subscribers. More 
thau Thiee Hundred Pages of Music per year given. 


Will exchange with papers having special musical 
departments. 


Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Subscribe now, and get two extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., sosr0x 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON &CO, 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila, 


CHEAP MUM 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 
Songs of England........... A ee ee )2 























Songs of Germany .......-.......220----------000- - 5 
RE OF TIGREIND wwe cccccccscccccnccccccccecescecese 

Songs of Scotland ....-...............-ccccesseccees B 
Songs of Wales......--....----.....----------.----0 4 
ee +L 
Schumann’s Songs -.-........- -.22---.e0e0e----0-0- 4 
MenGelasohn’s BONGR.......cccesccccccccccscccccce 

ER I ict cnn sctinces sennnesenniatinae 3 
Rubinstein’s Songs... ...--.----+-------0e-ee--0000 Cc 
Rubinstein’s Duets...................-.--------..- ~) 3 

MUSICAL CABINET. 

GOun0d’s BONGS..cccceccccccccces scoecccccccccesccce 4 
Kucken’s SONGS .ccccccccccecccececececece-- F 
Bohabert 8 BONGS....65<c.c0..cnccnccccesccccscccesce + 
Handel’s Sacred Songs. -...........-..--------0+s-0< 

Bishop’s Songs a mea 1 2 
Sullivan’s Songs. os A 
Molloy's Songs.....--- = 
QUUMNANG BONER. odin scsi cca dncndnwisceccecsccee s 
Baritone and Bass Songs....----..-...-------.-.--- E 
Santley’s New Songs........-~-.---0-0-.-----++.--- a 


Claribel’s Sacred Songs......-..----+-+-..+-+-----+ j 


And hundreds of others, all beautifully printed. 
Send for full catalogue. 


WM, A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 


IF COSTS YOU NOTHING 


for we send them on ten 
tial and pay OrPiretgns both if returned. Up- 
right, solid walnut of Reeds, 12 Stops. 


PRICE, $67.00 


hand at the Steam Factory of 
LLEGER, BOWLRY & 00.. Washington i. J. 


T Another battle on high prices 
PI A N War with monopolists renewed ORGAN 


See Reatty’s latest Newspaper for full reply sent free 
Before buying Piano or Organ read my latest circular. 
Beatty’s celebrated Pianos and Organs, beautiful 
instruments! Challenge comparison! Rivals are 
jealous of my success! Most successful house in 
America! Commenced a few years ago without a dol- 
lar, sales now nearly $2,000,000 anpually. Lowest 
prices ever given. Elegant Rosewood Pianos, $135, 
16-stop Church Organs, $115. Tremendous bargains 


WAR" ch aa WAR 

















Howto bea Magician. 





N Ulustrated catalogue of the best magica) 
apparatus, such as is used by all of the promi- 
nent magicians, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents. In case the person sending fora 
catalogue afterwards makes a purchase of any article, 
the cost of the catalogue may be deducted from the 
remittance. Any boy, by making a wise selection 
from this catalogue, can, at asmall outlay of money, 
make himself very entertaining to his friends. Many 
pleasing and puzzling tricks can be easily performed 
by an entirely new beginner. The catalogue should 
be in the hands of every wid@eWake boy in the 
land. Address 


THOMAS W. YOST, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


A MICROSCOPE 


Should be in every family; it is a never- Cahewen 
of instruction amd amusement to yeung and eld. 
ly mm imex ve, or more ‘costly it 
desired. send stamp for illustrated catalogu 
RK. & J. BECK, 
Mas 


@ptiears, 
921 Chestaut Street, Phila. 











WORTH REPEATING. 


DEATH AT THE GOAL, 


[B. M., author of Coming, in Macmillan’s Magazine. ] 





pons by the old legend, that one of the Crusaders 
ied of joy on his first sight of Jcrusalem.) 


He sailed across the glittering seas that swept 
In music toward the East; 

Far cff along the shore the nations wept— 
People, and king, and priest. 


For every land was heavy with the grief 
That one fair city bore, 

And half the world was gone to her relief, 
Half wept upon the shore. 


He heard that sound of anger and of tears, 
And in his steadfast eye 

Resolve to right the bitter wrong of years 
Shone yet more stern and high. 


And nearer on day the a glowed, 
And filled his heart with fi 

Still drawing him swiftly eawerd, till it showed 
The land of his desire, 


He touched the shore, and knelt with tears at 
length, 
To kiss the sacred strand, 
Then rose to seek, clad in a solemn strength, 
The city of the land. 


Across the low pale bills he took his way, 
By dreary tower and tomb, 

Across the plains of Sharon, where to- day 
The rose forgets to bloom ; 


Till, at the lighting of the evening fires 
Along the western sky, 

He saw the promised home of his desires 
In royal beauty lie. 


O city, sorrowful, yet full of grace! 
The sinking sun adorns 

With a celestial smile thine altered face 
Beneath its crown of thorns. 


The heavy storms of rage and trouble beat 
Around thy sacred heart; 

Thou hast a deadly wourd yet strangely sweet 
And beaatiful thou art. 


And thon hast drawn, from all the colder lands, 
Beyond the western sea, 

Hearts burning for thy wrongs, and eager hands 
To fight for God and thee. 


Lift up thy head; thou sittest faint and fair— 
This sunset on ‘thy brow— 

And see, with what an ecstasy of prayer 
A true knight greets thee now. 


Smile on his passionate love, his radiant face, 
His consecrated sword ; 

In one bright moment let thy matchless grace 
Give him a quick reward. 


For as the heart beats wildly at its goal, 
With every prayer fulfilled, 

Suddenly thivered is the golden bowl, 
The bounding pulse is stilled! 


And, dead. he falls at thy beloved feet, 
Pierced by the fatal dart 

Of joy too bigh, triumphant love too sweet 
For the imprisoned heart. 


Dead at the goal! serene and satisfied, 
With never sigh nor moan, 

But with the exulting face of one who died 
Of joy and love alone. 


: * * * 


And we have seen, on muy a loved one’s face, 
This rapture at the goal ; 

This joy in death, this last and sweetest grace 
Of the departing soul 


These, too, had traveled by 8 weary road, 
And, when the end drew nigh, 

They saw the glorious city, God's abode, 
Smiie in the eastern sky ; 


And at this vision, heavenly and fair, 
And pure without alloy— 

This infinite answer to a life-long prayer— 
They die at last of joy. 





INDIVIDUAL PERSONAL 
EFFORT FOR CHRIST. 
LFrom The Christian.] 


The oy and ¢xemple of speaking indi- 
vidually to persons about their sviritual 
welfare is well and distinctly set forth to 
us in our Lord's earnest and forcible conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria (John 
4), and with Nicodemus (John 3) 

We have here the unconveried sinner ard 
the irquirer. This useful and practicanle 
way of following in our blessed Mastr's 
footsteps is sadly passed over and ignored 
by Christians in general. Many excuses are 
made, such as not being fit for the work, 
not considering “who hath made man’s 
mouth,” and that the Holy Ghost is prom- 
ised “ to teach us in the same hour what we 
should speak,”’ as with the disciples sent 
rth to preach the Gospel. The laity do 
not think themselves calied upon to pr: ach 
cr declare the Gospel, except in the case of 
a few gifted individuals; but faitt fal min- 
isters would, if asked, answer that there is 
nothing to hinder many atongue-tied Christ 








August 31, 1878.] 
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tian man or woman from saying a few words 
to those they come across,in dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit’s power and teaching. 
that they beve only to practise a little, and 
they would find “ words come apace ;” and 
such words, though spoken in weakness, can 
be brought home by God to many a careless 
goul, to many a backslider, to many an 
inquirer like Nicodemus, and to the saints 
of God, who are, perhaps, pining for Chris- 
tian sympathy and comfort. 

If this duty were more cheerfully and 
hopefully undertaken by Christians, so much 
more employment would be found for those 
who, comparatively, idle their precious time | 
in paying the morning visit, and in recrea- | 
tions of various kirds, flattering themselves 
that there are so many agencies at work for 
good that their efforts are not required. 





But let them go forth into the “ streets and | 
janes of the city,” or into the “ highways | 
and hedges” of the country, and they will | 
soon fiad their mistake, The paid agency | 
of the London City M:ssion does much good ; | 
but many districts are yet vacant, and in | 
each one occupied there are needed the fre- | 
quent visite of voluntary workers, both men | 
and women, to supplement those of the | 
missionaries, which are necessarily few and | 
far between, considering also the necessity 
arising from the abounding wickedness, and 
that so small a portion of the people ever 
attend the stated means of grace,or any 
meetings whatever. It is this latter fact 
which calls for personal dealing, especiaiiy 
with the men, who, owing to their hard 
daily work, the necessity of changing clothes, 
the far of each other’s opinion, the dread of 
commitiing themselves to a religious course, 
and other reasons, cannot be induced to 
come to meetings except in rare cases, such 
as the theatres in winter and on somespecial 
occasion, and to some extent during mis- 
siong. If, however, earnest and faithful and 
judicious workers will only fiad them out 
during the dinner-hour, late of an evening, 
or on a Saturday afternoon, or during Sun- 
day, the men will willingly respond, and 
will often open their hearts to kindly words 
of truth. and coffer their objections or nsme 
their difficulties. How these were met in 
the two great scriptural cases referred to is 
an example to every Christian. 

Many Christians are now unemployed ia 
evangelistic work, because all the stress is 
laid upon “speaking;” and as only a few 
are supposed to have that gift, many a one 
who is endued with the Spirit of God, 
though not with a gift of that nature, is leti 
out, and not invited to take part in meet- 
ings wuich are not, after all, attended by the 
class it is most wished to reach, and for 
whose benefit the addresses are chiefly com- 

Our friends wil! be able to recall to 
their recoilection the trouble and expense o/ 
hiring rooms, advertising, and many other 
preparations, and when, after all, the gath- 
ering consisted chiefly of those who already 
attend churches and chapels, and those who 
are already within the told, while the care- 
less, worldly, ungodly individuals are con- 
spicuous by their absence, an excellent and 
stirring address intended for them is fired 
off. but it does not “ tell home.” 

If the Caristians, instead of getting up 
the meeting, had resolved in an organized 
manner to make an onslaught on the num- 
bers of unconverted persons close arcund 
them and on their path on every side, by 
individual gospel-preaching and speakiag 
wherever tuey could be found, a tar more 
blessed result wou.d probably have been 
arrived at. 

Let us not, however, be understood to 
undervalue what is technically called 
“preaching,” i¢., the speaking to a consid- 
erable number. It is specially the cffice of 
the minisier to do so, and many of us can 
trace our earliest impressions of good to the 
faithful words of the “masters of assem- 
blies;” but “ these things ye ought to have 
done, and not have left the others urdone; ” 
and while Christians value the ordinances 
80 called, as well as the addressees of evan- 
gelists (and God be praised for bu:b), yet 
they should not, as is too much tue Case, 
put the individual effort to bring souls to 
Christ so much in the shade; and, while 
acknowledging its use, yet fail to practice it, 
or to give the cordial right hand ct feliow- 
ship to the few who see its value, and who 
carry out the self-denying effort of quiet, 
uoknown appeal to one and another oi the 
perishing souls around them. There is, 
doubtless, a temptation thus to undervalue 
individual speaking, for the kudos of the 
public address, and the name in print, and 
the talk and commendation that oiten greet 
the caosen speaker, are far more attracive 
to the flesh—and some say is a leas difficuit 
task—than the necessity of exercising much 
quiet judgment and displaying special 
courage, which are involved in speaking 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723.46. 


The Penn isa purely Mutaal Company. All ox 
its surplus premiums are returned to the mem' 

over c=, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All — non-forteitable for their 


Vice-President, 
delphia, Pa. 


1825. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00, - * Assets, $1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their ~ ad style 
a and workmanship, The 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priee $1.50, 
Their Nursing Corset i8 the delight of 
% every mother. Price, $1.75. Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted pot jto break 
down over tbe hips. Price, $1.75, 

For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail va receipt of price. 


~ Warner Bros, £51 Droadway, N. ¥. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 











Pts 










Bsr 
_ MADE. 
Send for 
Circular to , 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW MAVEN, o7. 












SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate Work on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms. No. 1210 RIDGE VE. 
JOSEPH 8. MILLER, 
Successor to Wilson & Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also General Agents for the celebrated Florence 


@Oll Steves for cooking and heating purposes. 
Agents wanted. Send for eireu By 





- — 
“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 
One bait willcatch 
a Twenty Fisa. 
No. 2, for ordinary fishing, emaligame, &c. 38¢. 
No. 2, forlange fish, mink, musk-rats, &c. 79¢, 
Seatdy mail. J. BRIDE & CO., 
Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-Y ork, 
Bend for Catalogue of useful noveltics and mention this paper. 








The People, The Press, and the medical pro- 
fession, concur in bearing testumony to the surpassing 
excellence of 


TARBANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Asaremedy for dyspepsia, constipation, headache, 
ap unhealthy condition of the blood, low tever. and 
other ailments. This peerless article preserves its 
properties in a/l climates. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





DRY IN * POWDER 


ROGER 
CITRATE OF MACWESIA. 


During the past twenty-five years it bas given uni- 
versal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 


best medicine for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, | 


Heartburn. and all complaints arising from Acidity, 
Bilious and Malarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels, It is superior to Saratoga and 
most miveral waters. For sale by all d ita. Pre- 
pared by A. ROGERS SONS, New Yorx City. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Bast quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal measure 
D. 8 WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
‘92 North Second Street, Philade!nh's 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


Best and Cheapest. Satisfaction 
Soldiers’ Limbs on 
CHAS. M. S, Manuf’r, 
152 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATT, O. 
700 N. Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO 








OTLED GOODS.—Black Kids, smal! sizes, 30c.; Chil- 





 drens White Cotton Gloves, lec: Children’s Light | 
Ladies’ Kid Gauntlets, 5 c.; | 


Colored Silk Gle vea, 30c.; 
Lisle Thread Gaunt'ets, 30c.; Mens Colored Stik 
Bows, 10c.; Embroidery from 3c. a yard to 50c., from 


J. D. CABLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OLORADO HOUSE, 


OCEAN BEACH, MONMO 
NOW OPEN. 


Terms, $10 to $15 per week. 100 feet rom surf. 
House in perfect order. 
Railroad at West Philadelphia. 


YOU WANT 














SEINES OR FISH-NETS 
“or GABERT HUBBARD & CO. 





Sacramental Sabbaths. 


From Advertisers. 


From Bverybody’s Publishing Co., Chicago, Ilis., June 
28, 1878. The circulation of our Everybody's Paper 
has increased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and 
we attribute it In a large measure to advertising in 
The Sunday School Times. We consider it the it 
advertising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the = 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.—Allow me to commen: 
The Sunday School Times as a very valuable 
advertising medium. The returns my advertise- 
ment of the Folding Book Case brought me, far 
exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but I know It is so. 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, L 
by, & Co., Washington, jaa ~_—_ _— 
It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 

advertisement of one tnch has paid us a hund 

fold,and when we have used large space on special 
occasions we have always experienced immediate 
and profitable returns. 


{From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 

fectionery, Philadeiphia.—January 7, 1878.] 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so 
returns as The Sunda hoo! Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 
orders from the larger share of ali the states in the 

on. 


763 , New Vi 
Wilson, yt ays oe —— 


It is a pleasure to me"to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the “ es 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the value. 

I am glad to notice wd wre y exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive by ‘ 

cannot possibly be made an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[Prom Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, @c., 40 Hast 14th Strest, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


(From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.— August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shal! avai] myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 


range of my experience. 

(From 7. Coteworth Pinckney,  —— ¢ Pinck- 
ney’s Agency lor Schools and Teachers, Union 
Square, wae Yor} 

gratified with the returns from m 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 

feel nS fact to you. I think I 

may ly say I have received more answers from 


my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


‘From M. W. Smith, & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 
é Til.—January 16, 1877.] 


More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times. 


OO te ore a ee 


July 31, 1876. 
I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for adv: es of 


business. I do say consetentionaiy that I have heard 


from my advertisement in Poe hg ge than 
—_ any other paper in which ve advertised 
season. 


From M. 7. Bichardaon, Publisher of the H. 
CT Eomyanion te Patton Strea. f v T 


January 19, 1877.]} 
It is ve ifying during these times to find 
now and rth ae r that b 
adeq for the mon 


been ly disappointed wi 

cleats in yor columns. 

ate Se Pree Seem, Cee 
We have received s large number of 


ap ts 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, ph 4 
to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 


the results of my 








| 
co., N.J | 


Take cars of Pennsyivania | 


so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


[From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St 


| New York. 


It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 


| acknowledge its superior mecits as an advertising 


med'um, 

Hav’ng thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our 
advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 


consisted pea | of orders for goods in which it 
| was stated that i 
| Sunday School Times. 


e advertisement was seen in The 
These orders were from ail 
parts of the country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 26 cents. Special Notices: 
r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ime (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday + f the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





Great Reduction in Price. 


CAXTON PRESS. 


s Soke tanene ouey S82. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Seit- 
Inking, from $26 to $56; will dothe 
work of a §460 Press, Presses 
from $8 50. Stamp for catalogue, 
’ Curtis & Mitchell, 15 Federal 8t. 
Boston, Mass. Established 184” 





In ordering anything advertised tn thas 


| paper, you will oblige the publisher as wel! 


as the advertiser, by stating tha! you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[August 31, 1878. 








John Wanamaker’s 


For the Distribution, at 
uniformly low prices, of 
Reliable Dry Goods,} 
Ready Made Suits for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and} ' 


Children; Hats, Boots] 
and Shoes, and Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods of every kind. 


Goods sent all over the U.S. by mail, 
and samples sent when requested, 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 



































‘Cet the Standard. 


‘*The best authority... t ought to be in every 
Library, also in every Academy and in every school.” 
— Hon. Charles Sumner. 

“The best existing Knglish Lexicon.’’—London 
Athena@m, 








A lerge, handsome volume of 1854 pages, containing 
considerably more than 100,00 Words in its 
Vocabulary, with the correct pronunci- 
ation, Definition, and Etymology. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNA4RIDGED LIBRARY 
SHEEP, MARBLED EDGE». $10.00. 


** WORCESTER” 


In now rewarded asthe ST4NDARM AUTHORITY, 
and is so reconime nded by B yant, Lovgtetiow, Whit- 
tier, Sumner, Holm. a rving, Winthrop, Agassiz, 
Marsh, Henry, Everett. Mann, Quincy, Felton. Hii- 
liard, and the mojority of our mom distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by 
the Departments of our Netioual Governme) t. 


“The volumes before us show a vast amount of dili- 
gence; but with Webster it is diligence in combination 
with tancifulness. ’o. cester, in combination 
with good sense and judgment. WORCES! ERS is 
the soberer and sater book, and may be pronounce d 
the best existing Eng ish i xicon,’'—London Athenceum 

“The best English writers and the most particn- 
lar American writers use WORCESTER as their 
authority.”—New York Herald, 


“ After our recent strike we made the change to 
WORCESTER as our authority in spelling, chiefly to 
bring ourselves into conformity with tbe accepted 
0 , as well as to gratify the desire of most of our 
staff, inclu ting such gent'emen as Mr. Bayard Tayior, 
Mr George W Smalley, and Mr. Joho RK. C, Hassard.” 
—New Yurk Tribune. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcestor's Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Profusely Illustrated. Library 
sheep. $10.00, 

Universal and Critical Dictionary. $8vo. Library 
sheep. $1.25. 

Academic Dictionary. Dllustrated Crown 8vo. Half 
roan, §2.00. 


Comprehensive Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. Half 
roan. § .75, 


School (Elementary) Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Halfroan, §1.0v. 


Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo, Half roan 
cents. 


Pocket Dictionary. TIllustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 63 
cents; roan, flexible, 85 cents; roan, tucks, gilt 
edges, $1 00. 

Many special aids to students, In addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabula y, make the 
above-ramed books, In the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguishe? educators, the most complete as well as by 
far the cheapest, Dictionari.s of our language. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, car- 
riage free. on receipt of the price, by 


J B. LiPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Bocksellers, and S ationers 


braries, Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co., 900 Broadway, cor. of 
20th St., invite attention to their 
books for 8S. 8S. Libraries. The 
selection is carefully made from 
the catalogues of the Religious 
Publishing Societies, and all 
other unexceptionable sources, 
and is believed to be larger than 
that offered by any other cestab- 
lishment. 
From Aa Pastor In New JERSEY. 
Dear Strs:—Let me thank you for the 
fevor you have done to our Sabbath school, in 
the choice books with which you have enobled 
us to replenish our library. We suvght to 
obtain good rather than cheap books. Accord 
ingly, we appointed a sm: ll committee of per- 
sons competent to select, who, upon consul :aiion, 
at once decided to opply to you. Your kind- 
ness in making @ selection for us of your bet 
books, and sending so many more than we 
expected to buy, from which to choose, enabled 
us to get just what we wanted. Indeed, your 
own selection was 80 good that often we found 
it dificult to decide between one book ond 
anotner. Your prices also were wholly satis- 
factory; so wm every woy we feel lke bein 
atejul to you for what we have recewed, 


nary blackboards (not 


is unequaled. 


it is held firm and true in 


thus be easily moved about, 


Blackboards manufactured for The Sunday School Times. 


Sunday-school can afford one. 


stationary at each half revolution, remaining so until the spring is released. 
the board stationary being thus dispensed with, it can be turned in less time and with less trouble than 
any other board manufactured. The frame, occupying so little space on the floor, is much less cumber- 
some than an easel or the ordinary frame for revolving boards. Jt is also mounted on castors, and can 





Blackboards. 
Better and Cheaper than Ever. 


The attention of Sunday-school superintendents is called to the new Revolving 


It will be noticed that a 


reduction has been made in the price of the larger revolving boards, and that the ordi- 


revolving) have been placed at prices so low that almost any 


All frames are of black walnut, and the slating used 


SINGLE REVOLVING BOARD. 


The revolving feature of the single board is in every way satisfactory. The iron fittings on which 
the board revolves are turned so accurately that while the board turns with the slightest pressure, 


its upright position. By means of a self-acting spring, the board becomes 
The need of pins to keep 


A board of this style 3 x2 44 feet, gwing on 
both sid+s a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14 


; 





A very large board of this style, 4 x 6 feet, 
giving on both sides a surface of 48 square feet. 
costs $17 





DOUBLE REVOLVING BOARDS. 


The double boards revolve at the base. Each frame contains two boards that can be moved up or 
down at pleasure. The advantage of the double board is that it furnishes a large amount of surface 
without occupying any more space than asingle board. The frame revolves as readily as the single 
board, and, being on castors, is easily moved from one place to another. 





Address, 





nstead of findi dof fault. 
Cataleyces ftwashed on dpplioation. 








A frame like this, containing two movable boards, each 
3244 feet, gwing wm all a surface of 54 square feet, 
costs $18. 


Prices 
23 x Bh fee’, $4 00 
38 x4) “ - . 600. 
> 5 Sin . 7.50 
S26 “ . 2s . » . 10.00 


These Blackboards, although o ‘ered at prices so much below what have heretofore been charged by 
manufacturers of Blackboards, are oi the first quality in every respect. The frames are of black walnut, 
and the surface, upon which either chalk or slate-pencil can be used, will hold good for years. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries, 


No. 1. For children and youth, 30 vols. 18mo....§$10.00. 
No. 2 For older scholars, 15 vols. 16mo.......... 12.50. 


Noa = * ” 16 vols. 16mo.......... 12.50. 
Also just issued 
No. 4. For Primary and Infant Scholars, 36 vols. 
18mo.... 96.75, 





No. 5. For Intermediate Scholars, 15 vols. 16mo. 7.50 


Special care has been taken In the preparation of 
these books, and we commend these libraries to those 
desiring an interesting and profitable series at a very 
low price. Send for our complete catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 





mprehensive 
nay. Commentary 


COMBINING in a single volume the Commentaries of 
JAMIESON, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott, with 
the entire Text of the Bible. Indorsed as * THE BEST.” 
Published in Parts. Splendidly Illustrated. Agents are 
meeting with = success, earning as high as $150.00 per 
week. g@-To Book Agents, Clergymen, Teachers, and others, 
we offer a rare chance to make money fast in the sale of this 
noble work. wa~ Send for circulars giving full Information, 
strong Testimonials, extra Terms. et:.. 4 ress 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 





STANDARD 
ee — Eos 


Ss BOOG. | 
Published Monthly; 


cy 


Ps ad > 
ed Class B 
Ee! a ae 
Reputation N 
Te 
Order one Month beforehand. Orders must 
be sent not later than the 10th of this month, 
to get Class Books commencing the year with 
next month. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 
Order from your bookseller, or 


J. J. BENDER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Publisher. 


SzexD 9 Cents FoR SAMPLE. 
The July edition is now ready. 
SUPERINTENDENTS! 
Send One Dollar to 











EBEN.SHUTE 


For SEVENTY-FILVE distinct and separate sampies 
S S CONCERT EXERCISES. 
Catalogue of two hundred Exercises sent free. 

EBEN. SHUTE 


Sunday-school Store, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





| = NEWAND. DESIRABLE BOOKS. | EW AND. DESIRABLE BOOKS. 
BABYLAND, Bound vo'ume for 1878. Ilumina- 
ted board covers. Large qua.to. 75 cents. 


A big collection of fupny stories. merry verses, and 
de ightful pictures for tiny readers. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 
BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS. 
What every Sunday-school 
needs. 

A Book of Exercises for Opening and Closing 

the School. 

A Memorial Exercise. 

An Exercise for Installation of Officers and 
Teachers 

Single copies, ‘0c.: 10 copies and unward. 6c. each. 


Address REv. A. 8S. SOUTH WORTH, 
Gloversville, Fulton Co., N. Y. 








NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
JCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 xinds 


and d mprising—Motto Cards—Reward 
Cards. Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— 
Bible Verse Cards—Good 


esire Cards—and SN 
Cards. TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL 
CARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUF- 
FORD’S SONS. Publishers of Novelties in Fine 
Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin St., Boston, Masa. 





GO Mixed Corda, with name. l0c. Best Offer 
ever made. -F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


30 CARDS, Svow-flake, Silk, etc. with name, 10 
cents. SPENCER & CO.. Nassau, N. Y. 








40 MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. Agent’s outf@t, 
10c, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





18 Elegant New Style CHROMO CARI S with name, 
10c. postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





R. H. & J. S. MILLER. 

We keep constantly on hand choice selections of 
rich lands and improved farms for sale: negotiators 
of loans on real estate. Investments made and taxes 
paid for non-residents. 

» Twenty years’ exp- rience in this county gives usa 


thorough knowledge of it 
For information, address 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER, 





Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 











